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ABSTRACT 

One of two publications resulting from the National 
Seminar on the Diffusion of New Instructional Materials and Practices 
held at the Wingspread Conference Center in Racine, Wisconsin, in 
June 1973^ this workbook is addressed to those who need help in 
creating ^and implementing educational diffusion plans. It contains a 
structured series of questions, and suggestions on how to get 
information to answer them. They are designed to help the innovator 
diagnose the nature of the idea or product to be introduced, own 
capabilities as a change agent, and potential areas for change in a 
school system. The potential areas for change could be the roles 
played by people, occasions for introducing changes, and kinds and 
channels of communications. The last part of the workbook suggests 
how all the information generated by the questions can be put 
together in a coherent action plan. An evaluation scheme and an 
extensive list of resources conclude the workbook. (Author/ND) 
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PREFACE 

This publication represents one of two documents cominq out of the 
National Seminar on the Diffusion of New Tnst met i oiun I MnttMi.il:-. ,*uui 
Practices held at the Winqspread ConfereT\ce Center in Racine, Wisconsin, 
in June 1973. The Seminar was supported by the Johnson Foundation and " 
the National Science Foundation. It was planned jointly by the Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., the National Council for the Socia*l 
Studies, the. Committee on Pre-Collegiate Education of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association, and the Social Studies Development Center at 
Indiana University. 

This workbook is addressed to those who need help in creating and 
implementing educational diffusion plans. The other publication, the 
title of which has not yet been determined, is being written for those 
who control the resources that are used to diffuse and implement educa- 
tional innovation: school-building and district-level administrators 
and policy makers, persons in state departments of education, and offi- 
cials in federal agencies supporting education, such as the U.S. Office 
of Fducation, the National Science Foundation, and the National Institute 
of V.ducation . 

The Seminar, a two-day affair, was attended by over 50 social and 
natural scientists, college educators, classroom teachers, state and 
federal proqram officers engaged in supporting the development and diffu- 
sion of new curricula, public school administrators, curriculum materials 
developers, and publishers. The plan for the Seminar was to tap the 
knowledge of these resource persons regarding their experience in efforts 
to 'diffuse educational innovation. it was not an effort to bring togeth- 
er research findings from the literature on diffusion. TViose concerned 
with these efforts at the Institute for Social Research at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and elsewhere have done an excellent job. in reporting, catego- 
rizing, and analyzing empirical studies. (See, for instance, Havelock 
et al. 1971.) The Seminar participants took part in a series of small- 
ahd large-group discussions that were structured to bring out generaliza- 
tions about diffusion based on their experiences, relate those generali- 
zations where appropriate to research fi.ndings, and translate the gener- 
alizations into practical suggestions for people working for change in 
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^choo"*?:. '^he autbors anr^ staf^ came well armed with posting paper and 
felt oens, recorders, ditto masters, and index cards so that all rolovant- 
ideas and examples could be retrieved. Fonowinn the Seminar, the au~ 
thoi's went- to work on convertinq the discussions into a useable, useful 
format for practicinq chanqe agents . ■ This v,^orkbook is the product of 
that effort. 

- W. Williams Stevens, Jr. 

January 1975 
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chapter 1 
TNTROnnCTTON 

*• 

C hanqp in h-choo1 

Todav schools ar^e frf^quently taken to task for their failure to deal 
with racism, sexism, and poverty. Schools are denounced by students and 
social critics alike for their lack of relevance to the problems and life 
situations facing vis. Some critics have advocated "deschooling" society 
and others demand educators be held accountable to the public for demon- 
strable student learning. 

Pleas for change, however, have not been accompanied by practical 
suggestions on how to accomplish these goals. School systems have re- 
ceived litt].e help in developing methods of successfully choosing, trying , 
out, and implementing new educational materials and practices. There is 
a considerable bodv of research and theory on educational change, and 
there are some excellent summaries of such information. (See, for in- 
stance, Rogers and Shoemaker 1971; Havelock, Huber, and Zimmerman 1969; 
Havel ock 1<^71; Miles l'^64.) Hut these writings are generally more useful 
to the social scientist than to the educational practitioner. The gap 
between the researcher/developer and the practitioner is especially evi- 
dent in discussions of how schools become aware of, decide to try, and 
adopt, adapt, or reject new materials and practices. 

This workbook represents an attempt to reduce this gap by detailing 
effective and appropriate ways of introducing and maintaining new prod- 
ucts, practices, and programs in the schools. It is based on the premise 
that the new ideas growing out of research and development will have 
little positi^ve impact until mor;e school personnel are aware of them, are 
willing and able to try them, and are skilled in creating conditions that 
make likely their implementation. 

The Conference 

Much of the data and many of the insights presented here stem from 
discussions held at the National Seminar on the Diffusion of New Instruc- v 
tional Materials and Practices held at Wingspread in Racine, Wisconsin, 
from June 1-3, 1973. The Seminar provided an opportunity to tap the 
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rich and varied experience cf r^anv educators who had rvm workshops, de- 
veloped nev.' naterials an<^ teachinq strategies, and been involved in 
efforts to diffuse materials and practices. This workbook includes gen- 
eralizations about change and a great variety of practical suggestions 
and recommendations generated by the participants. Some of these are 
worth mentioning at this point, not only because they demonstrate the 
wide range of opinions on and approaches to the subject of diffusion, but 
also because they underscore some of the difficulties inherent in the 
diffusion process. 

Seminar participants voiced different conceptions of how to effec- 
tively introduce and maintain a particular change in schools. They also 
suggested different strategies for introducing and integrating innova- 
tions into a school setting. One conflict that quickly became apparent 
was between the desire for rapid diffusion and widespread use, on the one 
hand, and the belief that selection, trial, and adoption at the local 
level should be svstematic and rational, proceeding at a deliberate pace. 
There was ^also considerable evidence that leaders in various groups and 
agencies in our complex, multi-level educational system often, misunder- 
stand or misconstrue each other's motivations and reactions. The direc- 
tors of federally or state-funded projects, for example, expressed dis- 
appointment over what they saw as inappropriate use of their products by 
the schools or, worse still, no use at all. School authorities often 
saw projects or funding agencies as unresponsive and resented the proj- 
ects" and agencies" seeming inability to see things in a local perspec- 
tive. Project leaders, on the other hand, often showed little knowledge 
about or respect for school administration or curriculum practices. And 
many participants showed a tendency to belittle the role and motives of 
publishers, especially of their sales representatives. 

Despite these differences in perspective, certain viewpoints and 
experiences seemed to be shared by many conference participants. In 
particular, conferees stressed the important relationship between the 
organization of the school and the success or failure of efforts to in- 
duce change. Such heretofore ignored factors as the pressures of day-to- 
day decisions, community traditions and expectations, and teachers' and 
administrators' perceptions of student and parent concerns were among 
Q the items cited by participants as critical in determining the extent, 
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timinq, anri nature of chanae in the schools. These nitty-gritty reali- 
ties of school operations, oerhaps more than any other factors, are 
crucial to the manner in which schools decide how, when, ^nd what to 
chanae—or, for that matter, whether to undertake changes in the first 
place. 

The conference helped to crystallize other basic principles regard- 
ing educational innovation. Perhaps foremost among these is the notion 
that change must be rational in order to be effective. Innovation is 
not necessarilv valuable to anyone unless it is accomplished with cer- 
tain goals in mind and in a context that makes it meaningful. In the 
heat of battle, of course, this premise can easily be lost from sight. 
Funding patterns and demands for instant success, coupled with the lack 
of support for careful evaluation, may encourage those who wish to dif-- 
fuse new practices or products to exploit whatever situations present 
themselves at the moment and leave to others the larger question of the 
impact of their tactics on the system. While sviperf icially any change 
may anpear to be an improvement over an outmoded system, such a stance 
may in fact prove to be self-defeating. Change should be purposeful 
and svstematic; it should hear some demonstrable relation to societal 
trends and the changing needs of students. It is difficult to see how 
the arbitrary adoption and implementation of a particular product or 
proqram can build toward a rational selection process; nor are such tac- 
tics likely to increase the schools' capacity to deal with svibsequent 
changes . 

It is also important that diffusion be seen as part of a larger 
Process of enabling educational consumers to make intelligent choices in 
terms of their situation and concerns. In a changing society committed 
to democratic decision-making, planning should not be reserved for a 
group of specialists or specialized groups; it should involve all the 
groups and individuals likely to be affected by the decisions. Such a 
procedure should have the effect of opening the schools up to a greatnr 
variety of options, while at the same time allowing those most directly ' 
affected by the outcome to help make the relevant choices. 

Assumptions about Change 

Before proceeding further, the authors wish to clarify the ideas on 
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which this workbook is based — the assumptions, principles, and defini- 
tions that collectively constitute their perspective on the nature and 
fiinrtioninq of the dirfusion process. 

Dirfusion is used here to mean the vrocess wherebij new 

materials and practices are disseminated and suhsequentlu 

adopted and used hi/ schools. 

^ iVhiln the interests ^ motives, ^nd concerns of diff users 
varq crreatlij, as do the situations in which theq operate, ' 
it is nonetheless useful to offer both general guidelines 
and specific suggestions . 

^ In different situations and at different times, a variety 
of educational per'^onnel play diffusion roles. Helping to 
strengthen and systematize these roles is an important way 
to aid the diffusion process. 

• The suggestions made here are 'geared to any person play- 
ing a diffusion , or change-agent, role, no matter what his 
or her formal position may be. ' 

^ An important task for diff users is demonstrating the 
appropri ateness and effectiveness of a rancre of proposed 
i nnovati ons . Assessment instruments or procedui^es are essen- 
tial in helping users identify needs and relate them to 
available resources . 

^ In order to help schools match needs with available re- 
sources.- the diff user needs to be informed about develop- 
ments in several spheres, including social trends, relevant 
research and development efforts, and school organizations . 

• Lack of knowledge about how schools actually function is 
a major obstacle in efforts to bring about changes. 

• The norms, reward system,, and general climate of the 
school are important but often overlooked factors in deter- 
mining the fate of a proposed innovation . 

• Specific changes will have little significance unless they 
relate to long-run efforts to transform the system. 

The idea that change ought to be systematic and rational has conse- 
auences for both the would-be diffuser and for the school system as a 
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whole. Those seekinq to innovate .in education must have a map of tlie 
territorVy some notion^of desirable directions, and a sense of routes 
and' channels available. For the schools, this means developing proce- 
dures and mechanisms for evaluating proposed innovations and for study- 
ing alternate ways of responding t^o opportunities for change. Ways 
need to he found to use existing incentives more effectively in the sys 
tern, to assess more accurately x^hat the schools are doing and how well 
they are doing it, and to serve better the needs of all who work in the 
school s-~students, teachers, and administrators alike. It is our hope 
that this workbook can in some measure help to achieve those ends. 
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Chapter 2 
USTNC TXF. WORKBOOK 



^Vho Ts Tills Workbook F or? 

A change agent is a person who serves as a . communication link be- 
tween two social svstems (Rogers and Shoemake'^ 1971, p. 228). A sales 
representative or a curriculum supervisor may transmit information about 
a new program from the developer to the classroom teacher. A department 
head who learns about new materials at a convention and" tells others in 
his o'r her department about the materials is acting as a change agent or 
dif fuser . 

This workbook is for people who have knowledge about, interest in, 
or commitment to an innovation* which they would like others to consider 
usinq. The workbook is to be ^used when one plays a diffusion role, re- 
gardless of whether that is ^0 per cent of one's job or only an infre- 
quent role. 

Working Through the Workbook 

This is not a book one simply reads. It is a book with which one 
should interact in the process of developing change strategies that are 
most appropriate for one's particular situation. It is our hope that 
this workbook will help to diffuse knowledge about diffusion in a form 
that is most useable to diffusers. For the most, part, people learn to 
promote change through trial and error., The weakness in that method is 
that sometimes good changes are not made or poor ones are made because 
the actors in the adoption process are not aware of other diffusers' suc- 
cesses in similar situations. 

At the Wingspread Seminar, experienced diffusers shared their knowl- 
edge with one another, developed generalizations based on their experi- 
ences, and suggested ways to organize and package- that knowledge for use 
by other diffusers. The knowledge acquired from the distillation of ex- 
periences at Wingspread is presented here as sets of generalizations about 



*Rogers and Shoemaker define "innovation" as an object, practice, or idea 
which is perceived as new by the individual « (1971 , p. 19) • 
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educational change . ^ Pach set is followed by several questions and, \ 
usually, suggestions about how to obtain data to answer them. Each group 
of questions followjnq a set of generalizations is introduced by an over- 
all Question, shown in italics. The overall question is followed by sev- 
eral specific questions. These questions are intended to guide the read- 
er in apnlvinq those generalizations to his or her particular situation. 
The subsection below, "Beginning Your Plan," illustrates the workbook 
format. The user (note: user, not merely reader) of this workbook should 
read the narrative describing a set of generalizations and the questions 
followinq, then put the workbook down, reflect upon the implications for 
his/her situation, and write out responses to the questions in a notebook, 
on a tablet, or on large sheets of paper. These responses will then be- 
come part of his/her personal plan for change. 

It is important to remember that ,. although questions are addressed 
broadlv, thev are meant to apply to you. men necessary, mentally re- ^ 
phrase questions to fit your situation and respond to the modified ques- 
tions in vour personal notes. in a few cases the issue may not be at all 
relevant to vour diffusion work, so you should skip that section and move 
on to the next set of generalizations, questions^) and responses. 

We have been told by some who have tried out this workbook in draft 
versions that it works best for "obj ects "—products , such as curriculum 
materials. Thus, users who wish to diffuse practices and ideas that have 
not been converted into tangible form may have to do more mental rephras- 
ing of questions than users who wish to diffuse products. In the future 
we hope to revise the workbook, incorporating suggestions on this aspect 
of the workbook, as well as others, from people who have used it. We 
would welcome your ideas. V 

This book will be most helpful to you if you can take several days 
or weeks to work through it. It will take time for you to collect data 
needed to develop your plan for change. In order to determine who opin- 
ion leaders are you may need to administer a questionnaire or make sev- 
eral Phone calls. To assess the innovation's characteristics you may * 
need to spend several hours going through materials at a curriculum 
library and talking with people who have already^ used the program. 

We realize that change agents have many demands on their time, but 
we believe that a systematic diagnosis of the proposed change and of the 
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system that may adopt that change is crucial if schools are to success- 
fnllv irnplement innovations which will help them to better achieve th^^lr 
goals. 

Beginning Your Plan 

To begin, it is assumed that- the user (you) would like to stimulate 
some specific change. You know — more or less — what your goal is, and 
your task is to develop a plan for moving toward that goal. The start- 
ing point is now; the goal is some change you would like to see occur in 
the future . 

The first step is to define and clarify vour goal. 
What is Uour Qoal? 

2.1 What chanae would you like to see occur? 

^ ^ 

2.2 If adoption and implementation were successful, what 
would it look like? V/rite a clear description of a 
specific, scene that would occur if your goal is met. 

► 

The question-and-answer format used above will be followed through- 
out the remainder of this workbook. Questions will be signalled by a 
number (the 'chapter number followed by a point and then the question num- 
ber) and followed bv a triangular flag with an "answer line,'' indicating 
to you that you should write a response in your own notebook. If you 
have not vet written out your answers to the above questions in your 
notebook, do so before you proceed. This workbook will be useful to you 
only if you develop your personal diagnosis and plan of action as you 
read. 

Organization of the Workbook 

Once you have^, jotted down your responses to the first set of ques- 
tions, you should move on to Part II o^^the workbook and continue work- 
ing through it systematically. We have organized the material on the 
assumption that change can move forward most smoothly and rationally if 
the change agent takes time to diagnose his or her situation before de- 
veloping a plan of action. Thus, the workbook is designed to first guide 
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you through an inventors* o'^' the ]X)tential k rind probloir^c f(^v (Mi?inqe^ ni 
your own situation: then, on the basis of the inforination gathered in 
this diagnostic stage, you will develop a step--by-step plan for imple- 
menting vour innovation and monitoring the plan's effectiveness as you 
put it into action. ' 

Parts II and III of the wor3cbook focus on ^diagnosis . In Part II, 
vou will diagnose your intervention in the system in which you will be 
working. The intervention consists of the proposed innovation (dealt 
with in Chapter 3) and vour own skills and reasons^ for implementing it 
(dealt with in Chapter 4). Part III will help you to diagnose the potfen- 
tia]s for change in the svstem itself. That system may be a single de- 
partment, one school, a district, or an even wider area. You will de- 
fine the system relevant to your innovation in Chapter 5. Chapters 6 
and 7 in Part III focus on diagnosis of roles played by various per- 
sons in the system. Chapter 8 explores the significance of events and 
timing. Chapter ^ asks you to diagnose "communication in the system. 

In Part IV, you will pull together the information acquired in your 
diagnoses to develop your plan of action and methods of monitoring its 
success as it is put into practice. Chapter 10 will .guide you in laying 
out the plan, while Chapter 11 will give suggestions on how to obtain 
feedback on which to base modifications of your plan as you put it into 
action. 

We have attempted to organize the material in "building block" 
fashion, so that your answers to early Questions will prepare the ground 
for answering later questions and material developed in later questions 
is not necessary to responding to the early questions. Hov;ever, you may 
find, from time to time, that you wish to return to an earlier question 
to modify your response in light of new thoughts stimulated by later 
questions. For ii^tance , you may wish ^^to ^modify ' the scenario you have 
described under"""'Beginninq Your Plan" after working through later sec- 
tions; you may find that your initial vision is unrealistic after con- 
sidering conditions that exist in your system. You should feel free to 
let your developing ideas influence your earliest thoughts in this way, 
since the purpose of this workbook is to help you build an integrated, 
realistic diffusion plan that will work for your own unique situation. 
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At the end of the workbook you will find a list of selected re- 
sources — both organizations and written materials — that may provide help- 
ful supports for your change efforts. 

The last item in the workbook is a feedback form on the workbook 
itself. It asks for your evaluation of the usefulness and clarity of 
the book. The information from this form will be used by us in revising 
the workbook. We would greatly appreciate your comments. 
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PART II 

DIAGNOSIS OF THE INTERVENTION 



Chapter 3 
DIAGNOSING THE INNOVATION 

One miqht beqin a diagnosis of his or her situation by focusing on 
either the target system or the intervention. We suggest beginning with 
a diagnosis of the intervention — the proposed innovation and the change 
agent (yourself) . You will work through a diagnosis of the innovation 
in this chanter and then examine your skills and reasons for advocating 
change in Chapter 4. In Part III, you will shift your attention to diag- 
nosing the system you wish to change, 

VThile diagnosing the innovation, it is important to keep two con- 
siderations in mind: the characteristics of the innovation itself and 
potential users* perceptions of the innovation. 

First, you will want to be conscious of the characteristics of inno- 
vations that have traditionally contributed to their di f fusion— for in- 
stance, low cost--and note whether the innovation you propose has those 
characteristics. If it has only a few such characteristics, it may be a 
high-risk innovation and therefore less readily accepted by the target 
system. You should not, however, let this dampen vour enthusiasm (though 
such a condition should make your perspective on the task ahead of you 
more realistic). Also, you should not necessarily try^to modify your 
proposed innovation into a mold of traditionally acceptable characteris- 
tics if such modification would mean sacrificing the essential improve- 
ments you hoped to accomplish through introducing the innovation. 

As an example, multimedia kits and games were initially diffusion 
risks for a number of reasons— their high cost, their unorthodox instruc- 
tional strategies, and so forth. But their development was important 
for increasing the range c-f choice in instructional approaches. Wing- 
spread Seminar participants were willing to share experiences about what 
they found to work in the past so that others would not "reinvent the 
v/heel." However, they were emphatic that packaging something like last 
year*s successful product would not necessarily improve education." ^It 
is important to understand how innovation characteristics such as"- size , 
format, and cost have influenced^ diffusion in the past; it is equally 
important to consider alternatives that might contribute to future im- 
provement. What "worked" last year may not have been an "improvement" 



at all or it may have been an improvement at that time but would no 
longer be such. It is necessary to keep in mind that, for a variety of 
reasons, schools constantly change. Dif>fusors must be sensitive to so- 
cial trends and circumstances that are likely to affect school programs. 
The enerqv crisis, the youth revolt, funding patterns, the accountabili- 
ty movement, and environmental concerns are among many such recent issues 
that have made last yearns innovation inappropriate for this year's 
needs . 

The second important consideration to keep in mind is that, while 
the objective characteristics of an innovation are important, even, more 
important are the perceptions of potential adopters. Often "experts" — 
be they researchers, professors, or supervisors—believe a program is 
easy to use and low in cost. The individual mathematics teacher, howev- 
er, may feel that the new approach is difficult to get used to and that 
there are added costs in time and energy expended in preparing lessons 
and in working with students on a one-to-one basis. It is the ultimate 
user's perception of the innovation, not the expert's, which will deter- 
mine whether the innovation is institutionalized or discontinued after 
the initial trial. As you go on to diagnose the characteristics of the 
innovation you want to diffuse, consider how those characteristics might 
be perceived by decision makers and users of the innovation, not just 
how it is described by experts. * 

Objectives, Content, and Strategies 

Potential adopters will want to know: ^-^at is the innovation? What 
does it do? How will it help me? How is it different in practice and in 
purpose from previous approaches? Potential adopters of educational in- 
novations are concerned about whether an innovation will help them to 
better meet their goals in their particular situations. The change agent 
must, therefore, be sensitive to the potential user's situation, be able 
to describe the objectives, content, and strategies of the program in 
terms meaningful to the po-t^ntial users, and be able to convey evaluative 
data on the extent to which the objectives have been met in situations 
similar to those of the potential user. 

At this point you will need to stop and gather some data. In order 
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to answer the followina questions,, vcu will neod to examine devel-- 
opers' reports, puKlis^lier*^ ' hrochures, and teacliors ' guides and 
interview people who have used the program. 

What would hf=» the outcomes of using the innovation in 
{/our sijstem? 

3-1 What are the knowledge, skill, and attitude objec- 
tives of the program? 

► — 

3.2 V^That content (s\ibject--matter) is dealt with in the 
program? Does the content- appear to "fit" reason- 
ably well with the intended objectives of the pro- 
gram? 

► — 

3.3 Vlhat teaching/learning strategies and Styles are 
used in the program? Do these appear to "fit" rea- 
sonably well v;ith the content and intended objec- 
tives of the program? 

► — - — — — — — 

3.4 ^'/hat evaluation data h^ve been obtained on the de- 
gree to which the intended objectives have been met 
through classroom use of the program? What were 
the conditions under which the program was used 
successfully? unsuccessfully? ~ Cite specific stud- 
ies. 

► — 

3-5 If classes in your system use this innovation, how 
will teacher and student behavior be similar to and 
different from teacher and student behavior in sim- 
ilar classes without the innovation? 

► — 

3.6 To what extent are the objectives, content, and 
strategies of the innovation compatible with the 
needs and values of potential users in your system? 
Note which needs and values potential adopters have 
and how this particular innovation will and/or will 
not be compatible with those needs and values. 

► 

(You will probably v/ant to add to your responses to the last, question 
after you have finished your diagnosis of the system in Part III.) 

Supplying potential adopters v/ith evaluation data obtained from ac 
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tual use of the program is important to short-term decision m.aking and 
long-tenn capacity of the school to handle change. In order to make 
wise decisions, adopters need to know if an innovation will fit their 

:,.neads. Evidence from previous use will help them to make that judgment. 

And, in the long run, getting in the habit of matching demonstrated ef- 
fects of programs with the goals and objectives of the particular school 
will improve the school's ability to select from among alternatives 
those changes which will contribute to better — not simply different — con-- 
ditions in that school. 

Physical Format 

The physical formats of innovations have been significant to their 
diffusion. In the elementary schools it has been the tradition to adopt 
complete series for reading, mathematics, and social studies • In second- 
ary social studies, however, there has been rapid diffusion of units 
that can be "plugged in" to various course outlines. Elementary school 
decision makers select programs that are carefully sequenced for several 
years of work, whereas secondary school decision makers prefer modules 
that the teacher can combine with other materials to fit his or her own 
needs. Increased flexibility of curriculim has resulted in. requests 
that the same program be packaged differently for year-long courses, 
semester courses, and mini-courses^ Smaller packages are often adopted 
hv a single teacher, whereas adoption of a larger series or multimedia 
program is usually a district-wide decision. 

Many innovative materials bought by administrators sit unused on 
shelves and in closets because, when teachers try to use them, they find 
that they are too difficult to manage, either for the teacher or the 
students. Keeping track of pieces to games or maintaining discipline 
during a complicated activity may add to the difficulty of using new pro- 
grams. Some "new science" and "new social studies" kits have various 
boxes and drawers to organize the bits and pieces and help reduce manage- 
ment problems. 

If using a new curriculum package requires teachers to get access 
to community resources, the competition for such resources or the red 
tape they must cut through might not seem worth the effort to the 
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teachers . They may prefer to use the program that requires only an over- 
head projector," which is more accessible. Films arc often used because 
they require little teacher preparation. However, costs in time and ef- 
fort may be balanced by demonstrated effect. Adopters of a new bio-med- 
ical curriculum and of inservice packages for staff development were 
willing to work additional hours because the positive outcomes were per- 
ceived as worth the costs to them. 

How will the physical format of the innovation affect its use? 

3.7 How is the program packaged? If it includes a text, is 
it hard or soft covered? Does it have a multimedia com- 
ponent? Does it contain all the components and resources 
necessary for its implemp.ntation or give clear listings 
of components and resources that teachers must obtain on 
their own? Does it contain numerous separate components 
that must be managed simultaneously? If so, are there 
clear instructions for teachers and students on how to 
use the components? 

► — 

3.8 Does the program require special equipment or space ar- 
rangements for implementation? 

► 

3.9 Is the program divided into separate modules that can be 
used in variable sequences or even as stand-alone units 
or lessons? Or is it packaged as a single, continuous 
program, the success of which depends on using it in a 
particular sequenclg?'" 

^ ^ — ^ — — — - — - 

3.X0 What total amount of instructional time is appropriate to 
the innovajhion? What length of class period are individ- 
ual lessons designed for? Can they be adjusted to fit 
into longer or shorter periods? 

► — 

3.11 What sorts of student groupings is the program designed 
'for — individualized instruction? small-group work? full- 
class work? combinations? - - * 

i 

► 

3.12 What are the advantages of the physical format of the - 
program? Why is it packaged as it is? How does the 
packaging help the achievement of the program's objectives? 



► 



3.1 3 \0^at are the disadvantages of the physical format of the 
prcqram? l^Hiat are the limits to its flexible use? Can 
it be used by anyone, at any time, in any place? 

► - — ^ 

3.14 Is -there a need in your situation for a particular for- 
mat? For instance, do adoption rules require hardcover 
^ookSyy or does your system need materials or equipment 
appropriate for an open-space building, or materials to 
fit a one-semester course, or materials for individualized 
instruction? Does your innovation fit the needs in your 
particular situation? 

^ 

Yon can obtain data on these kinds of questions from the developer 
or piiblislier, from articles about the material, from evaluation reports, 
from questionnaires sent to pilot schools, or from interviews w.i th 
teachers who have used the material. 

Durability and Cos^t 

Cost is closely associated with the physical format of the innova- ^ 
tion and is also related to probability of adoption. For instance, the 
durability of packaging influences cost and adoption. Innovations which 
rf^quire the adopter to continually replace parts do not diffuse as rapid- 
ly as those without such a cost. Laminated plastic sheets, transparen- 
cies, and ditto masters, which can be used more than once, may be prefer- 
able to student workbooks, which are not reusable. Extreme durability, 
however, may not be necessary or even desirable. Hardback textbooks that 
can be used 'for ten years may be outdated long before they are replaced. 
The less durable booklets of some new social studies projects have dif- 
fused quite successfully. Teachers and students are willing to re- 
staple and re-glue materials they like or keep some copies for use in a 
resource center, and school systems are willing to replace partial sets 
of materials they believe to be worthwhile. 

All school districts have limited financial resources and must con- 
sider the costs in adopting new programs. The Seminar participants 

pointed out that., when federal, state, or other outside monies could be 

V 

used to purchase particular "new science" and "new math" programs, those 
innovations were more rapidly diffused. Some of the "new social studies" 
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..a. costs. ..e .os. wiaelv .if.use^ pro..a.^ . e ^^^^^^^ 

^ in nnoklets that cost less than bO cents pt; 
ies- is packaged in oooklets t ^ 

schools purchase several copies of one un.t and, later, 

another .he. a., .ore hesitant to .ake a large initial o.tla. for 

.ulti.edia progra.^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Before planning a strategy to . ^ . l„na- ' 

costs of the innovation-.oth the initial outlay regu.red and the long 

that can be expected. Again, you can obtain data 
run replacement costs that can be e p 

r.„Hl i c;hers . evaluation reports, and tne rev 
.ron. the developers, publishers, e ^^^^.^^^ 

answer the following questions. For tne ± 
^sers to answer ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

will want to talk with someone in your syste 
n.oney for purchase of nev; programs. 

HO. is t,e cost of t.e innovation related to its potential 
adoption by your sijstem? 

• ^v, initial --tlay of money required for pur- 
lllr Sti-at^'LliUe as closely as can. 
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a.e t.e co„tl„„.^, costs lncluai„,^ 
-r/a"o„'^l"" ~e;rs-wni neea .eplacin,, .o„ 

often, at what cost. 



^ ^ f-ircrt use? I^^hat is 



3.18 What resources, equipment, ^""^Jlfl^l^l^l^^^^^^ 
to use and store the components of the prog 
how much will these cost? 



nh teacher training and paraprofes- 
3.19 What -PP-^;^;^^^,"\',rth:v already available or 
sionals are needed? ^^^^^^^ „f ^^ney? 

will they require additional outxay 
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What are some ways _ in which -e of the above costs . 

Height be reduced cln the innova- 

to accomplish through the P-^^^- 

tion be shared by several classes may 
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How can use of the innovation be maximized for minimum 
lonq-term per oupil cost? 



n 



3,21 l^niat are the likely cumulative, overall costs? (You 

will need to consider these in liqht of the likely bene- 
fits in thP lasL section of this chapter.) 



3.22 Overall, does the cost of the innovation appear to be 
excessive, about average, or a "real bargain" from the 
^^^spective' of what your system usually spends on pro- 
grams? On the basis of dollar costs, would you expect 
to have to work very hard or only a little bit to per- 
suade your system to invest in the innovation? 



3.23 What are the possible sources of money that your sysrem 
con Id use to purchase the innovation? 



User Characteristics and Supports 

New procrrams often contain non-money costs to adopters. The risk 
of simply trying something new is a cost. If, in addition to that risk, 
an innovation puts increased demands on a teacher, it may be considered 
"too costly" i'n this sense and be discontinued. Such intangible (diffi- 
cult to quantify) costs must also be considered. 

Some of these intangible costs are related to the physical format 
of the program. These have been mentioned above in the section on for- 
mat—for instance, the "hassle" of managing numerous pieces in a game. 
Other intangible costs are associated with the "fit" between substance 
of the program— its content and strategies— and the characteristics of 
the intended users. For example, some new programs have been dropped 
after initial trial because they require the teacher to master difficult 
new teaching strategies. If a new program is quite unlike anythinq 
teachers have used before, a detailed teacher's guide may help in sort- 
ing out confusing, unfamiliar procedures and, thus, contribute to sue-, 
cessful diffusion. with precise daily instructions, teachers may feel 
more secure during try-outs of the materials. On the other hand, the 
more structured the program is, the more difficult it will be for teach- 
ers to adapt it to fit their particular needs. During implementation. 
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consviltinq services and continued team work among those trying out and 
promoting the innovation can help to work out some of the problems of 
allowing for flexible adaptation, on the one hand, and structuring com- 
nlex, unfamiliar territorv , on the other. 

You should ask the following questions in regard to user character- 
istics and supports that may affect the implementation of the proposed 
innovation. 

What user characteristics are necessarq to successful imple- 
mentation of the Program and how can they be developed or 
supported? 

3.?4 What teacher skills and knowledge are needed to use 
the innovative program successfully? What new and 
different skills or steps, do teachers need to master 
in order for the innovation to work well? 

► . ■ — ■ 

How miqht teachers acquire the new skills and knowl- 
edge necessary for the program? Are there supports 
for implementation, like a teacher's guide, teacher 
training programs, team support strategies, or con- 
sulting services? To what extent can the program be 
used without" any special supports? 

► — — 

3.26 Are there ways suggested for teachers and others in- 
volved in implementation to obtain feedback as they 
go alonq, so that they can adjust the program durinq 
the process of implementation? 

► 

3.27 What knowledge, skills, and interests should students 
possess to be able to use the program successfully? 
Are there any tvpes of students for whom the program 

is definitely not recommended? especially recommended? 

> ■ 

3.28 Are ways suggested to adapt the progiraTt t.o fit spe- 
cial student needs and interests? adapt the program 
to higher or lower knowledge and skill 'iwels? 

► — — — 

3.29 Does the orogram contain potentially controversial 
material, and, if so, are ways of dealing with such 
controversy suggested? 

► — — 
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Is the program compatible with the characteristics of 
teachers, students, and community members in your sys- 
tem? If not, are supports offered for dealing with in- 
compatibilities in skills, knowledge, interests, and 
values? Further, what will be the intangible costs- 
in time, energy, frustration, etc. -of employing these 
supports in order to make the program compatible^ 



Costs and Rene-^its 

In the final analysis, the potential adopters want to know, is this 
new product enough better than what I have been using to warrant the 
costs in time, money, convenience, and possible risks involved in adopt- 
ing the program. That is, are the likely benefits worth the costs? 

once vou have completed diagnosis of the innovation, you should con- 
sider that balance between costs and benefits to the potential adopters. 

3.31 In what ways could you help the potential adopters to 
consider all of the aspects of the innovation; to ra- 
tionally weigh the costs and benefits; to decide wheth- 
er to adopt, adapt, or reject the innovation; to con- 
sider ways to reduce costs of the innovation if it is 
tried; and to search for other alternatives if the in- 
novation is rejected? 



It is helpful just to list t:he benefits and costs in parallel col- 
umns. It is still more helpful if you can help the potential user put 
some relative weights on the -various benefits and costs. Which benefits 
and which costs are very large or important? of medium size or impor- 
•tance? of relatively little size or importance? 

The values of the potential adopters-their visions or images of a 
desired state of af f airs-of ten greatly influence their decisions about 
the costs and benefits. While you, as the change agent, can help poten- 
tial adopters list and weight the benefits and costs, the importance or 
weight assigned to each cost and benefit must ultimately be the ones 
they, not you, perceive. 
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tional change. Those who are designated to play special roles in creat- 
ing awareness of new ideas, encouraging experimentation and urging trial 
and adoption of innovations are often referred to as change agents. 
Among the duties and responsibilities assumed by Persons playing such 
special roles are: (1) keeping up with proposals, experimental efforts 
and programs seeking to foster educational change; (2) identifying, ini- 
tiating, and implementing selected innovations; (3) evaluating the im- 
pact of their adoption; and (4) disseminating information about results. 

Change agents are most likely to be helpful when they are a part of 
the system they are seeking to change. Understanding of particular sit- 
uations and of specific needs of others in the system increases the like 
lihood that change agents will succeed. Being on hand to provide advice 
and support for teachers as they seek to implement an innovation also in 
creases the likelihood of success. 

Acceptance by other members of the system is essential if a change 
agent is to be effective. Establishing rapport and credibility gener- 
ally take time and a demonstrated interest in the concerns of others who 
seek to meet the challenges of change. 

A change agent should view him/herself not just as a.. salesperson 
advocating the adoption o£ a particular product but as a consumer advo- 
cate and consumer educator. Successful change agents should provide 
better understanding of what happens when innovations are introduced in- 
to a system so that all members of the system can become self-conscious 
actors rather than merely reactors in the educational process. This 
worJcbook focuses its guiding questions on developing plans for diffusing 
a particular innovation. This is a device for helping the change agent 
to clarify his/her thinking about the change prdcess in a particular 
situation. But he/she should always keep in mind that the primary ob- 
ject of change efforts is not simply "selling" one particular innova- 
tion. It is helping to find ways of improving the system; and this in- 
volves attending carefully to the needs of potential adopters and help- 
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ing them to become sophisticated, thoughtful selectors. 

Tf one wants to promote chanqe in an educational system, he/she 
Hhould Axnmina hln/lio^r nkilTfl and reasons for promoting that chanqe. 
The questions below should help i^ou do^ this in your own particular case. 

What is qour role in the change? 

4.1 TVhat are your reasons for v^anting to promote change in 
this particular^ltuation? Which of your reasons are 
the most important to you? least important? 



► 



4.2 l^at do various members of the target system perceive 
your role to be? Does your role in relation to this 
innovation "fit" with this perception of what you ought 
to be doing? 



4.3 What skills, knowledge, and values do you possess which 
are relevant to the diffusion of this particular inno- 
vation and to change in the system in general? 



4.4 Describe your personal style and how it is perceived by 
others with whom you will come in contact as you carry 
out your plan for change. 



4.5 Are you in a key position to influence decisions about 
this particular innovation? 



4.6 How much time, effort, pressure, authority, and influ- 
ence will be needed? Do you have these? 

^ — ^ '. 

4.7 Are the results likely to be worth the effort to you? 



4.8 Finally, read what you^^ave written in response to this 
section and reflect upon the implications* How should 
you use this knowledge? 



PART III 

DIAGNOSIS OF POTENTIALS FOR CHANGE 
IN THE SYSTEM 
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In this part of the workbook you will diagnose potentials for change 
in the system in which you are working. This chapter will focus on de- 
fining the system within which you will be working and assessing the ^" 
overall climate for change in that system. The following two chapters 
will then guide you in considering the effects that the roles played by 
various actors in your system can possibly have on the proposed change. 
Chapter f> deals with "functional roles" and Chapter 7 with "job-related 
roles." In Chapter 8, you will examine occasions for and timing of dif- 
fusion efforts; and in Chapter 9, you will diagnose communication within 
the system. 

Defining the System 

"System" is usually defined as a set of two or more interacting 
parts, distinguished from the "environment" which surrounds it. Things 
as widely varied as a pair of scissors, an engine, a human being, and a 
school district can be thought of as systems. - The notion of system is 
an abstraction, which separates certain elements out from the fullness 
of reality. A system is not a complete replication of > reality. One con- 
ceptualizes a system in order to help analyze the factors relevant to 
understanding and dealing with a particular problem. VThat may be the 
appropriate concept of system for one problem may be quite inadequate for 
another problem. 

For instance, consider a clogged sink. One's first reaction to this 
domestic difficulty is to grab the Draino or the plumber's helper; one 
envisions merely a drain that is clogged with grease and food bits. But 
this does not do the trick, so a call to the plumber is in order. The 
image now enlarges the system a bit — perhaps it is time for the rooter 
to go to work on your drain pipes. But .the plumber is unable to clear 
up the problem, so he begins to look around outside. He sees the truck 
of a competing plumber outside your neighbor's house and begins to sus- 
pect that the problem is a larger one. The system enlarges once more 
when you find there is a problem in the neighborhood's sewage lines. 
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• It is important for you to consider what notion of system will be 
relevant to your own change efforts. You should try to determine what 
the ••boundaries" of your "system" will be-what and whom you should con- 
sider to be "inside" and "outside" your system. Are the problem and the 
proposed solution '(innovation) limited to just your own classroom, the " 
social studies department, the whole school, the entire district, sever- 
al districts? And you should think about which people constitute the 
"interacting parts" of the system: whom are you trying to change, who 
must become involved in that effort, who could be helpful in that effort? 
The following questions are designed to help you begin thinking about the 
extent and nature of the system on which you will focus. This is only a 
- first "cut" at defining your system; subsequent chapters will help you 
clarify and refine your definition of boundaries and interacting partici- 
pants . 

What are the dimensions of the system relevant to your pro- 
posed innovation? 

5.1 Vlho are the people immediately invol^'ed in the problem 
vou are trying to solve? Who are the people you would 
hope would be affected by the innovation you are propos- 
ing--students? teachers? administrative staff? of 
the school? of the district? 



5-2 Vlho are other people who must become involved if the in- 
novation is to succeed? For instance, even if you deter- 
mine in 5.1 above that the people to be affected are pri- 
marily the students and the faculty in the science depart- 
ment of your school, the "system" relevant to bringing 
about your change may be wider than this. You may have 
to involve the principal, or it may be necessary to in- 
volve the entire faculty, or perhaps you may even have to 
involve the school board and parents. 



5.3 Will the innovation require budgetary decisions and at 
what level must those decisions be made? 



5.4 Will the innovation require policy changes and at what 
level must such decisions be made? 



5-5 What people can be considered "outside" your system— 
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parents? state department of education pprsonnol? 
curriculum developers? school administrative staff? 
school board? Might some of these people be holpful at 
some point in the innovation process — for instance, as - 
consultants.: — although they do not have necessary or in- 
tegral roles to play in the change process? Or might 
some Qf these, people want to become involved (even in- 
sist on it) at some point, and does this mean they 
should be considered part of your system from the begin- 
ning? 

► ^ =^ 

Assessing the Climate of the System 

._-Before you proceed further in examining the nature of the system in 
which you plan to work, you may want to take some time to assess the 
overall climate for change in that system. We do not consider this an 
absolutely necessary step in developing your change plan; however, the 
questions that follow will help you to focus on "the big picture" before 
diving into an investigation of the specific issues you face. It is our 
hope that users of this workbook will be as interested in improving the 
overall climate for change in their systems as they are in instituting 
particular innovati<!>ns7 ' This section should guide your thinking about 
some of the conditions that can provide a general tenor of openness to 
new ideas in schools. It should, as well, provide you with a jumping 
off point for your consideration of the potentials for implementing your 
own Particular innovation. 

All systems have a structure dynamic of their own. Social sys- 
tems, in contrast to the solar system for instance, are moved by people 
and are therefore less stable and predictable. They are complex: the 
interaction of a great many elements enables them to maintain a rather 
stable equilibrium. Social organizations such as schools have many 
mechanisms for maintaining equilibrium, including established rules, 
norms, ideologies, and rewards. Yet to the extent that these elements 
help maintain the system, they can also hinder or frustrate efforts to 
initiate change. The diffuser who is trying to calculate the change po- 
tential of a school, must therefore appraise the basic internal power and 
decision structure: the 'way new jobs are defined and assigned, the way 
rules are procedures are formulated and enforced, the way the budget is 
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allocated. At the sarae time, the diffuser needs to look at the school's 
external relationships: its ties to colleges and universities, accredit- 
ing agencies, state ' education agencies, testing groups, and producers of 
instructional materials and hardware. And finally, the diffuser has to 
assess overall funding patterns, especially when these are tied to wide- 
ly publicized nationwide or statewide efforts. All of these factors, 
while important or even vital to the functioning of the system, can be 
barriers to innovation (although, under some conditions, they may be 
favorable to innovation). 

No system, of course, is wholly impervious to change, and the 
schools do. exhibit a capacity for regeneration. Information or new ideas 
may be generated from within or may stem from the outside as a result of 
interaction with other systems. Depending on the climate for change, 
these new ideas may be rejected or, on the contrary , may spark efforts 
to restructure existing patterns or practices, as when technological 
chanqes affect career opportunities or demands. 

The personalities of the individuals who operate and work in the 
schools may on occasion he major obstacles to change. Judging from a re- 
view of the available literature, however, as well as the accumulated ex- 
perience of the authors and numerous conference participants, the impor-- 
tance of individual personalities would seem to be overrated. Much more 
relevant to the change process is the complex structure and functioning 
of the school as a system; and more detrimental than any obdurate person- 
ality is ignorance on the part of the would-be diffuser of how this sys- 
tem actually operates. Sarason's (1971, p. 231) excellent analysis of 
life in schools seems to support this notion. His discussion of apparent 
and real obstacles to change in schools leads to the conclusion that out- 
side change agents often have little insight into the culture in which 
change is to occur. 

The climate for change — the processes and procedures for dealing 
with proposed innovations, the morale and competence of the staff, and 
the quality of educational programs — varies greatly from school to 
school. In some schools, teachers share in making decisions; in others, 
they are told what the central office has decided they should do. In 
some faculties, there is much discussion about classroom practices and " 

3n 
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tochniqnefs; in others;, teachers keep their ideas larqely to themsel ve.s . 
Some schools or departments have meetinqs and procedures desiqned to 
deal with problems as they arise; others have no systematic way of han- 
dling difficulties. In some schools, teachers are always trying some- 
thing new, while in others there is a tendency not to "rock the boat." 
All of this suggests that, to succeed inside a complex social organiza- 
tion, the innovator must consider a variety of factors and processes: 
the amount of sharing, the adequacy of information, the nature of com- 
munication, the events or occasions surrounding the making of choices or 
crucial decisions regarding new programs — in short, all the elements 
that combine to form the climate for change.* 

The school climate influences the thinking and feelings of individ- 
uals, thus encouraging or discouraging receptivity to change. A number 
of instruments dealing with school environment are available. Many 
are reviewed in Measuring Human Behavior by Dale Lake, Matthew B. Miles, 
and Ralph B. Earle, Jr. (New York: Teacher's College Press, 1973). 

The questions below should help to assess the school climate. 

5,6 How are decisions usually made within the school 
(majority rule, concensus, authority)? 



5.7 Do a few individuals or blocs tend to dominate the de- 
cision making? 



5.B To what extent are students, teachers, parents involved 
•\ in deGisiong^j\J<:4.r)9,-rega"iruing curriculum? new programs? 



school policies? 



5.9 Does the building principal have important decision mak- 
ing power in regard to curriculum and budgetary matters? 



*A valuable resource, including a variety of instruments for measuring 
a school system's capacity for self-renewal, is Diagnosing Professioricil 
Climate of Schools, Robert Fox et al . , NTTi Learning Resources Corp., 
T^airfax, Virginia, 1973. 

o . 40 
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5.10 Mow frequently do acjministrators , teachers, and students 
participate together in major non-academic activities of 
the school? 



5.11 Do administrators visit classes for other than teacher 
evaluation? 



5.12 How and how frequently do teachers share their profes-- 
sional concerns and interests? 



5.13 What encouragement is given those who experiment or try 
innovative programs? 



5.14 Are leadership positions, formal and informal, open to 
all members ©f the professional staff? 



5.15 Do teachers feel free to propose new programs to the fac- 
ulty or administration? 



5.16 Are faculty encouraged to make criticisms and suggestions 
for improving the school? 

► — . 



5.17 Are disagreements and conflicts generally aired openly 
and considered to be a normal part of school life? 
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Chapter 6 

niAGMOSING POTENTIALS IN FUNCTIONAL ROLES 



Individuals in many different positions in the system have oppor- 
tunities to facilitate^ to impede, or to ignore proposed changes. One 
strong influence on their decisions to act one way or another is expec- 
tations about their role or roles within the system. (Other important 
influences are individual dispositions and situational factors.) The 
ability to assess potentials in these roles can contribute much to a suc- 
cessful change effort. 

There are two ways of classifying roles that are helpful to a 
change agent. One way is to look at individuals in terms of the function 
they perform in the diffusion process: Do they initiate ideas in a sys- 
tem? Do they influence other people's opinions? Do they need to give 
their approval in order for the innovation to be considered? Are they 
the first or the last to adopt new ideas? Another way is to view roles 
as jobs people do ("formal" positions they hold) that enable them to in- 
fluence change: VTho are the teachers, administrators, consultants, de- 
velopers/ and others who make decisions about the adoption and implemen- 
tation of innovations? 

Job-related roles will be dealt with in the next chapter. In this 
chapter you will analyze the functional roles played by people in your 
system. Functional roles are informal roles* People are not given 
titles and iob descriptions for playing roles such as "opinion leader." 
Functional roles are situational roles in that a person may be an opin- 
ion leader in regard to the adoption of one innovation but a follower in 
other situations. Three functional roles that can be most significant 
for a diffuser are inside advocate, opinion leader, and legitimizer 

Inside Advocate 

In a study of the adoption of programs for gifted children, House 
(1970) emphasized that the presence of an inside advocate was important 
to the adoption of innovations. He found that members of a system rarely 



♦Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) have reported further on other functional 
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come together to agree on goals, define problems, and seek solutions. 
Rather, a person within the system usually sees it in his or hor be^s^t 
interest for the system to adopt an innovation and then moves the idea 
through the appropriate channels. Unfortunately, potential inside advo- 
cates often do not know that innovations exist to meet their needs or 
that others may be trying to adopt similar innovations, and outside 
change agents do not know which people are potential advocates within a 
particular system. Linking insiders and outsiders, as well as bringing 
inside advocates together, can be crucial. 

How might potential advocates help to bring about change? 

6.1 Which people in your system are potential inside advo- 
cates? Ask several people in the system if they know 
of anyone in the system who has shown interest in the 
innovation or in the problem it addresses. For instance, 
if you would like a school district to consider a new 
reading or social studies series, ask a few teachers in 
the system if anyone in their school has mentioned the 
series or expre&'sed a desire for a new approach to read- 
ing or social studies. And, more directly, ask individ- 
uals if they have such an interest. As you name the 
potential advocates, cite the evidence for believing 
they might be advocates. 



6.2 To' what -extent are the inside advocates respected, 

trusted, and accepted by various members of the system? 
You may obtain that information from reports of a' few 
people or from conversations with everyone involved. 
They can give you both self-reports and information 
about others. As you are gathering data to determine 
who are potential advocates, note who looks to that 
person for advice, ideas, or leadership. VThich people 
seem open ^to suggestions from the advocate? What is the 
position of the advocate in both formal and informal 
networks? Is he or she someone whose approval is offi- 
cially required? Is he or she an opinion leader in the 
informal social system? Does he/she have the ear of 
people in those other roles? 



► 



6.3 In what ways can the inside advocates help to bring 

about the change? How can you make contact with them 
and get their help? 
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Opinion Leader 

A second functional role of great importance to change is that of 
an opinion leader. Jwaideh and Marker have described opinion leaders 
as the 

persons who are able to influence informally the attitudes 
or overt behaviors of other members of a social system. These 
leaders often provide information and advice about innovations 
to many other members. Opinion leadership is a type of infor- 
mal leadership that^is. not-^necessarily related to a person '-s 
formal status in the system, although formal leaders may in 
some cases function also as opinion leaders. 

Opinion leaders may hold a leadership role on the basis of 
their expertise or technical competence, their social accessi- 
bility, and their conformity to the norms of their system. Be- 
cause of these characteristics, they often serve as models for 
the behavior of their followers with regard to innovations. 
The opinion leaders in a modern social system tend to be inno- 
vative, whereas the opinion leaders in a traditional social 
system often are non-innovative (Jwaideh and Marker 1973, p, 
25), 

It is important for change agents to realize that opinion leaders 
are accepted as "one of us" by ^members of their social system and that 
they follow the norms of that system. Opinion leaders are not likely to 
deviate much from tradition and do hot take great risks in trying new 
things. In fact, the person who is first to try innovations may be re- 
jected by members of his/her social system as a deviate, and a change 
agent's close identification with that innovator could hinder his or her 
efforts to bring about change. 

To what extent might opinion leaders contribute to change? 

6.4 Who are the opinion leaders in the system? Self- 
reports, reports by all members, and reports from key 
informants about who turns to whom for ideas and opin- 
ions will help you to identify opinion leaders. At 
faculty meetings or principal's meetings and in the 
teacher's lounge or lunchroom you may notice whose 
opinions seem to be respected and considered careful- 
ly by others. In one-to-one conversations with col- 
lege professors or curriculum supervisors, you can 
ask questions to determine from whom they get ideas 
and information and whose opinions about new develop- 
. ments they respect, 

^ 
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i<Jho seems to be the most and the least lively to follow 
the opinion leader? You can obtain this data as you are 
identifying opinion leaders. 



6.6 To what degrfie are the opinion leaders receptive of the 
innovation? You may ask them directly or indirectly or 
obtain that information from key informants. 



6.7 What are some interests, concerns and values of the opin- 
ion leaders that are relevant to the proposed change? 
For examole, did someone mention that the opinion leader 
is especially concerned about multi-ethnic content, cur- 
riculum materials for slow or gifted students, maintain- 
ing discipline, or reducing demands on teacher time? 
Because opinion leaders influence others, it is especi- 
ally important that they see the innovation as being com- 
patible with their own needs, interests, and values, 
opinion leaders can be influential in preventing the 
adoption of innovations which are incompatible with 
their values. 



Leqitim izer 

A third functional role to which change agents should be sensitive 
is that of lecjitimizer. Rogers and Shoemaker explain that legitimizers 
are People who "give sanction, justification, the license to act" (1971, 
p. 280). They tend to have both status and power in a social system. 
Thev generally play a passive role in the decision-making process, but 
they can kill an idea if thev are not consulted. If ..a change agent ig- 
nores or overlooks a legitimizer, he/she may later find that considera- 
tion of the innovation has been dropped. If a sales representative 
wants to talk with mathematics department heads about a new program, he 
or she mav need to check with the mathematics supervisor before making 
further contacts.- Before inviting parents to an informational meeting 
about a new social studies program, a teacher may need to get the approv- 
al o'^ the school principal. 

How might legitimizers foster the adoption of the innovation? 

6.B \Vho is (are) the legitimizer (s) . in the system? As with 
the previous questions about inside advocates and opin- 
ion leaders, von will need to talk to people in the sys- 
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tem to find this out. 

^ 

f*.^ How can the legitimizer (s) help or hinder your change 
efforts? 

^ 

6.10 How niqht vou persuade them to help you? 

^ — _ 

Combining Your Diagnoses: The Intervention and the Functional Roles 

Havelock (1971) has emphasized the need for linkages among roles 
and among whole social systems. Both the user and the resource system 
need to he familiar with each other *s needs, resources, and viewpoints. 
The Northwest Regional Laboratory's training packages for consultants 
include training in diagnosis of the client system and one's self as a 
linker or resource person. 

Whether one is a developer who wants to diffuse a particular prod- 
uct, a teacher who would like his or her school to adopt. a new foreign 
language program, or a consultant who wants to facilitate problem solv- 
ing in a client system, it is important to assess the potential in one's 
own role and in other roles relevant to the situation. 

NTow you should re-examine your diagnosis of the intervention — the 
innovation and vour own role — in light of what you know about functional 
roles in your system, (You will do the same thing at the end of the fol 
lowing chapter, relating the intervention and the job-related roles in 
your system. ) 

f^.ll Read over vour analysis of the innovation and list . 

which characteristics will be important to particular 
people you have identified in functional roles. It 
might be helpful to list the relevant characteristics 
of the innovation down one side of the paper and the 
people to whom each characteristic will be important 
opposite the characteristic, down the other side of 
the paper. 

^ _ 

6.12 Where do you fit into the constellation of functional 
roles? Can you play the role of, opinion leader, le- 
gitimizer, or inside advocate yourself? Or must you 
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rely on others to play these roles? VThat is your rela- 
tionship to the opinion leaders, leqitimizers , and in- 
side advocates that are likely to be involved in the 
process of implementing your innovation? 
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Chapter 7 



In addition to the functional roles of inside advocate, opinion 
leader, and legitimizer , job-related roles offer potentials for change. 
These roles are formal, non-situational ones. Vlhen one accepts a job 
as teacher, he or she has a title with a job description. In school, at 
home, or at a football game, he or she is still a teacher. The partici- 
pants at the Wingspread Conference discussed their experiences with the 
roles of curriculum developer, college professor, leader of a profession- 
al organization, official of a state department of education, supervisor 
or department head, administrator, teacher, student^ parent or community 
member, publisher's representative, and special roles such as field 
agent. 

It is important for change agents to be sensitive to the potentials 
in formal roles that are important in their' particular situations. One 
should realize, also, that organizational and functional roles often 
overlap. The head of th-e science department may be an inside advocate 
for the adoption of a new science Program in his or her school; a partic- 
ular mathematics supervisor may or may not be an opinion leader for the 
mat-hematics department heads in his or her own school district. 

Deve] opers 

Developers most often effect change by creating and packaging mate- 
rials that they believe will meet the needs of users. They.' can help to 
establish a climate receptive of their innovation by initiating discus- 
sions in articles, books, and presentations at professional meetings 
about topics relevant to their new product. Some developers of "new 
social studies** programs wrote scholarly articles on valu^ analysis, 
political socialization, and the effects of technology to create an 
awareness of a problem and to stimulate recognition of the need for the 
kinds of products they were developing. Such activities also increased 
the developers' respectability among opinion leaders in the field who 
might later recommend the use of the developers' materials. 

One. resource which the developer has is "competence credibility." 
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Someone who has competence crer^ibility- is perceived by potential adopters 
as an expert in the subject matter of the innovation. This resource re- 
mains untapped if the developer does not actively seek visibility. Po- 
tential adopters are more favorably disposed toward the developer's prod- 
ucts if they have encountered him or her through articles they have read 
or conferences they have attended where the developer has spoken. Devel- 
opers who are willing to soend time writing articles, conducting work- 
shops ,^gi.vi-ng-^speeches , and meeting with state and district personnel 
who are influential in adoption decisions are more apt to foster diffu- 
sion of their products. 

In what waqs can the developer help to promote the innovation? 

7.1 l^o are the developers of the innovation? Where are they? 
In a nutshell, what are their backgrounds, their special 
competencies? 

► ^ . : — 

7.2 Are the developers of the innovation already known by the 
people in your system? 

► ^ ^ ^ ^ 

7.3 VThat could the developers do to obtain more visibility 
with opinion leaders and potential adopters in the system? 
Could you help them to get on a . program attended by people^ 
in your system? Consider opportunities to present the 
developers and their ideas at meetings that occur regular- 
ly, like state conventions and district inservice days. 

The publisher of the program, a local curriculum super- 
visor, or a parent group might be able to sponsor a drive- 
in workshop or a luncheon meeting to enable potential 
adopters to meet the developer and learn about the program. 

> 

7.4 What can be done to help people get to regularly scheduled 
or special meetings at which the developers will be speak- 
ing? Could transportation costs be paid or a substitute 
teacher be provided? Could you invite someone to go with 
you to a meeting or simply suggest that there is a speaker 
you think they might enjoy hearing? 

► — — — - 

7.5 Are there some existing journals or newsletters which po- 
tential adopters read in which developers could publish 
articles? For example, the developer b€'-a new elementary 
science program could publish an article in a journal that 
is regularly read by elementary principals or magazines 



that teachers read for creative classroom ideas as well 
as in science education journals. 



7.6 What existing articles that have been written by devel- 
opers could potential adopters read? Could college pro- 
fessors -and consultants recommend some articles and 
could a department head circulate a copy of an article 
to department members? 



7.7 Are tapes or written copies of speeches by developers 

available from the publisher or sponsor of the new prod- 
^uct or program? 



Seminar participants were emphatic about the need for developers t 
provide evidence that their products do create better educational condi 
tions . Developers should distribute widely information about the objec 
tives of their programs and provide evaluation data that demonstrates 
the effects of the program under particular conditions. Successful im- 
plementation of programs would be helped if developers provided instru- 
ments or guidelines that adopters could use to evaluate trials of the 
program. Developers could offer suggestions for modifying the use of 
the. program based on the evaluation data obtained by 'adopters in their 
trial. 

What evaluative data and implementation assistance can the 
developers provide? 

7.8 How did the developers field test the program to dis- 
cover the effects on students, teachers, and the school 
as a whole? Vlho used the program under what conditions? 
What changes can or have been made based on that forma- 
tive evaluation? 



7,9 Do the developers provide information on the objectives 
of the program and the extent to which these objectives 
have been met? TAThat data are available on the unin- 
tended outcomes when the innovation has been used? 
What are the characteristics of students, teachers, 
schools, and communities from which the evaluation data 
were obtained and are these characteristics similar to 
those of your system? How might potential adopters in 
the system receive the evaluation data? Are published 
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reports and surmaries of those reports available? 



7. in 



now r«n «rlopt,>rs obtMn QuIrMnro in ovnluMMnq ,i,ul mod- 
ifytnq tho innovation to Tit their needs? Do the devel- 
opers provide instruments, guidelines, or consultants 
to help the adopters evaluate their own trials of the 
program? Do the developers suggest ways to modify the 
trials or to adapt the program to particular conditions 
based on the information obtained from the earlier 
trials? 



College Professors 

College professors have opportunities also to foster diffusion. 
Sometimes they initiate and develop innovations, but most often they in- 
troduce innovations developed by others to preservice and inservice 
teachers through the courses they teach and the consulting they do. 
Some college people have helped to diffuse mathematics, science, foreign 
languaqe, and social studies innovations through summer institutes they 
conduct and special projects they direct or advise. Many other college 
• professors, however, are not aware of new products and practices and 
recent developments in schools. A history professor who is asked to 
teach a special section on "History far Teachers" may not be as familiar 
with the recent literature in social- studies education as with that in 
history. That professor should know what resource people are available 
to inform prospective teachers about educational innovations in the 
field. Determining which college people have access to teachers and in- 
forming them of innovations of which they might not be aware is an im- 
portant change agent role. The role of the college professor has the 
potential for opinion leadership among others who profess their disci- 
pline and among teachers in the surrounding area. Unfortunately, infor- 
mation about school innovations seldom reaches many people in the 
various disciplines. 

How might college professors fit into a change strategy? 

7.11 I'^ich professors in colleges near your system teach 

courses frequently taken by teachers during summer or 
evening sessions? which professors teach undergradu- 
ates who are potential adopters for the innovation in 
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future vears? 

^ — — — _ . — • — 

7.12 Which professors have much one-way communication with 
teachers or administrators in your system through 
speeches they give and articles or books they write? 
Which professors have two-way contact with school per- 
sonnel through their work as consultants? You might 
obtain this information by asking school people with 
which professors they and their colleagues have the 
most contact. You might also ask key informants in the 
colleges which professors in education and in other 
disciplines have the most contact with school person- 
nel. Inquire of both groups about how contacts are 
initiated, where meetings take p^^^ce, whether they 
occur on a regular basis, whether they are formal 

c meetings or informal conversations. 

► 

7.13 t^ich professors and which school personnel are partic- 
ularly receptive to opening channels of communication 
with one another? 

^ 

7.14 Which professors are active or could be encouraged to 
become active in teachers* organizations like the 
National Council for the Social Studies? Can profes- 
sors in your area be encouraged to become involved with 
the local chapter of the organization? 

► : 

7.15 ^Ajhich professors would be willing to offer special 
courses for teachers who are interested in new 
approaches? Would they include examination of your 
innovation and training in its use in a course attended 
by people in your system? Would .an Knglish professor 
help a school system set up an inservice program in 
linguistics or would a political scientist offer a 
course in behavioral political science or urban politics? 

p. — 

7.16 Could a college professor near your area help them 
train teachers to use your innovation at inservice 
workshops? 

► — ^ 

7.17 From what sources could professors receive information 
about educational innovations in their field? Could 
Spanish professors be put on developers' mailing lists 
so that they can help prepare preservice Spanish 
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teachers in ways that are compatible with the materials 
they will be using in their classrooms? ivhat journals 
and newsletters should mathematics professors receive so 
they will be well informed about new developments in 
elementary mathematics education? 



7.18 



Could college professors receive a list of people in 
their area who can give information to their college 
students about new educational developments? Who could 
help you compile such a list? 



7.19 Could names of college professors who are knowledgeable 
about educational innovations in general in their field 
and/or your innovation specifically be made available 
to teachers in the area? 



7.20 In what ways can college professors train preservice and 
inservice teachers to better evaluate innovations? 
Could they give their students practice in assessing 
their own needs and values and selecting compatible inno- 
vations? Could some professors give their students prac- 
tice in u^ing instruments like the Curriculum Materials 
Analysis System*? 



Leaders of Professional Organizations 

The leadership in professional organizations has the potential to 
facilitate diffusion. Like all opinion leaders, the leaders in profes- 
sional organizations have opportunities to influence their social system 
to innovate or to maintain the status quo. They can use their authority 
to support new ideas; they can reward innovative efforts and offer serv-, 
ices that will foster diffusion; they can influence the kinds of issues 
discussed in their organizations' journals and the kinds of activities 



The Curriculum Materials Analysis System (CMAS) was developed by Irving 
Morrissett, W. Williams Stevens, Jr., and staff members of the Social Sci- 
ence Education Consortium, Inc. its purpose is to help educators system- 
atically describe, compare, and select social studies curriculum materials . 
It consists of eight sets of. analytic questions about Product Character- 
istics, Rationale and Objectives, Content, Theory and Strategies, Antece- 
dent Conditions, Evaluation, Background of Materials Development, and 
Background of the Analysis. 
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undertaken by their orqanizations ; their endorsement can do much to fa- 
cilitate the diffusion of an innovation. 

In what ways might leaders of professional organizations 
prorr}ote the change? 

7.21 Who are the leaders in the appropriate professional 
orqanizations? 

^ „ — 

7.22 Vlhat might those leaders do to facilitate diffusion 
of educational innovations in general in their field 
or of a particular innovation? 

> 

7-23 In what ways might publications and meetings of the 
professional organization be "consumed" by potential 
adopters and opinion leaders to make a system more 
receptive to a oarticular innovation and/or to future 
changes? 

► — 

7.24 How can participation by potential adopters in pro- 
fessional association activities be encouraged? 

^ . : 

7.25 What are ways of making the professional journals 
and reprints more easily available to and more wide- 
ly read by potential adopters? 

► z 

officials of State Departments of Education 

State department personnel can be keys to diffusion. • In states with 
textbook adoption policies, state department personnel may influence the 
criteria used for selection and, thus, should be informed about new de- 
velopments • In the 1960s, state agencies were heavily involved with 
writing proposals for the use of funds from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and other sources. Re- 
cently, funds for career education have been channeled through state de- 
partments of education. In addition to federal funds, state departments 
have access to all schools in the state--not just the innovative ones . 
Rural schools can be brought into the communication network by pfeople in 
state offices. State department personnel can sponsor inservicei work- 
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shops and they can make teachers aware of new developments through news 
letters and site visits. Except in those few states where state depart 
ment personnel have a tradition of leadership among teachers, the poten 
tials in their role are often overlooked by change agents. 

In what waus can state department personnel encourage the 
change? 

7.26 How might state department personnel be used to dissem- 
inate knowledge about and build interest in an innova- 
tion? What specific state department sponso^red occa^ 
sions, ^ events, and programs could be used to provide in- 
formation about your innovation in particular and other 
innovations in general? What individuals' in the state 
department can conduct workshops about the innovation? 
Some state social studies consultants co-sponsor work- 
shops with teacher organizations, colleges, or groups 
like the Center for War/Peace Studies and the African 
American Institute. Is there someone at the state level 
who can send newsletters to schools or make visits to 
schools? Can state department personnel provide mailing 
lists to developers so they can distribute information 
about their innovations to schools? 



7.27 How miqht state department personnel be used to provide 
support to your system for your innovation during trial 
and implementation? Can they provide financial support? 
Can they provide moral support? Can they suggest other 
aystems in the state that are implementing or trying out 
the same innovation or a similar one which potential 
adopters can observe, work with, and obtain ' evaluation 
data from? Can they provide consulting services to help 
your system evaluate the innovation and adapt it to par- 
ticular conditions? 



► 

7.2H vrhat would be the best way to approach particular indi- 
viduals in the state department? 
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► — — 

7.2P Who in the state department influences the certification 
of teachers and setting of other standards tJiat may be 
related to your innovation or the change process in gen- 
eral in your system? mo allocates funds which could 
facilitate the diffusion of innovations? Who influences 
the development of guidelines and the selection of read- 
ers for adopting new textbooks? who develops state cur- 
riculum guides, and who approves new courses? How might 
those people become better informed about the objectives 
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of new programs and the evaluation data on them? 

► _ — 

7.10 What specific state dopartJnent personnel could be used 
to help diffuse your innovation within your system? 
-You should make personal contacts at the state depart- 
ment to determine who is able and willing to help with 
the diffusion of your innovation and to plan together 
ways you can help one another. 

► — " 

Supervisors and Department Heads 

Some of the most active diffusers have been local supervisors and 
department heads. They are expected to keep up with new developments 
and to disseminate information about innovations to teachers in their 
districts or schools. Supervisors and department heads should belong to 
associations such as the National Councils for the Teachers of English 
or Mathematics. They should attend state, regiofi^'l;>_and national conven- 
tions whenever possible. It is especially important for supervisors and 
department heads to identify opinion leaders in the schools, to channel 
information to them, and to encourage them to attend workshops and con- 
ventions and experiment with innovations on a trial basis. Supervisors, 
and departr.cnt heads have the special potential to provide support to a 
teacher during trials of innovations. They can observe classes and pro- 
vide helpful feedback, warn that it is natural for things to get worse 
before they get better, act as resources during the trials, help teach- 
ers evaluate trials, and work with teachers as they make adaptations and 
eventually decide whether to adopt a new program. They can also act as 
buffers between innovators when they first try new things and other mem- 
bers of the system. 

Supervisors and department heads can also be powerful barriers to 
drf fusion by refusing to approve the purchase of materials, by giving a 
negative appraisal, or by not helping an interested teacher to cut 
through "re-"^. tape," Advocacy for innovation in this role is crucial to 
both inside and outside change agents* Supervisors can sponsor work- 
shops and introduce outside change agents to oninion leaders and inside 
advocates. They can provide moral support and sometimes the financial 
resources needed for interested teachers to try innovations • Or they 
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can impede entry and trial. No change agent can afford not to enlist 
their help. 

In what wags can curriculum supervisors and department heads 
facilitate change? 

7.31 Who are the supervisors and department heads who should 
and will work with your innovation? 



7.32 In what ways might those supervisors and department heads 
become aware of new developments, especially your inno- 
\ vation, in their field? Who are the acknowledged lead- 
ers in their peer groups? What topics, issues, or 
trends are being promoted by their professional organiza- 
tions or peer groups? l#iich summer institutes, midyear 
workshops, or special seminars could they participate in 
which would introduce them to innovations? Which national 
and state conventions should they attend on a regular 
basis? mich journals, newsletters, and bulletins could 
they receive? Are there some sales representatives, con- 
sultants, state department personnel, or college profes- 
sors who could visit them or offer to conduct inservice 
programs for the teachers in their area? In what ways 
could supervisors and department heads be encouraged to 
visit other innovative schools? 



► 



7. -33 What could the supervisors and department heads do to 

create awareness and build interest in your innovation? 
Could they circulate relevant articles and brochures to 
appropriate teaokers? Could they conduct inservice pro- 
grams or hold mee~tings where the innovation could be 
presented? Can they arrange for sales representatives, 
college professors, and state department personnel to 
help with such meetings? Can they arrange for "t^Vchers 
to receive college credit, inservice credit, released 
time, recognition in a b\illetin, classroom materials, or 
some other reward for participating in workshops? 



7.34 VThat key roles can the supervisor and department heads 

help to identify in your system? Can they determine who 
are potential inside advocates and opinion leaders? d^n 
they determine whose support is needed in both the for- 
mal and informal decision-making structure? 

^ — ^ ^ 



7.35 In what ways can the supervisor and department heads pro- 
vide support to individuals who are willing to try this 
and other innovations on an experimental basis? Can 
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they help to obtain needed materials and equipment or 
to work out needed adjustments in staff and schedulincr? 
Can they do public relations work with administrators, 
other teachers, parents, and community groups? 

^ 

7.36 In what ways can supervisors or department heads help 
teachers to evaluate trials of the innovation as it is 
in progress? How can they help the teachers to make 
adjustments based on the ongoing formative evaluation? 
Would teachers like visits from or periodic conferences 
with their supervisors or department heads during 
trials? The supervisor or department head is in a good 
position to give positive reinforcement and suggestions 
for modification -which are much needed during trial of 
a new proqram. 

► — 

\ 

Administrators 

Administrators, through their functional roles as legitimizers or 
gate-keepers, are often important determinants of change in the schools • 
Their informal disapproval can act as a major barrier to a change agent *s 
efforts ^or official administrative approval may be required by school 
policy. 

The principal's approval may be required to use state money for 
state-adopted textbooks. The principal may also have access to special 
funds which could be used to purchase non-adopted materials or to send 
opj.nlon leaders to conventions. Administrators who attended National 
Science Foundation summer workshops on "new social studies" projects 
facilitated change in their schools when they returned home. Some pro- 
vided substitutes so teachers could visit schools where new materials 
were being used; others brought in consultants to conduct inservice work- 
shops on new programs; and many used special funds to purchase sets of 
materials for teachers to use on a trial basis. 

The support of an assistant superintendent for instruction may be 
helpful in approaching the board of education or a local foundation for 
special funds. One change agent found it paid off to build rapport with 
the assistant superintendent over a long period of time. That adminis- 
trator's support was eventually crucial in obtaining a waiver to a dis- 
trict policy, thereby enabling his department to proceed with an innova- 
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tive progra:.. other chanae aaents have learned that bypassing an admn- 
istrator or not gaining his or her informal support can make changes ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible. 

In what ways can administrators facilitate the change? 
7.37 mo are the adjninistrators who can potentially affect 
acceptance or rejection of the change you are suggest- 



inq 



7.3B -What resources-, like money or required approval, do 
they have? 



7.39 In what ways might their support be obtained? 
► — —__ 



7.40 Who has ready access to the key administrators and who 
has the most influence with them? 



Teachers 



Teachers can facilitate diffusion by enlisting the support of admin- 
istrators for trials of a new program and through their enthusiasm when 
telling other teachers about innovations they have tried. Teachers are 
particularly credible to other teachers. For that reason their negative 
appraisal can also slow diffusion. 

In some cases teachers are the locus of adoption decisions; in 
others thev make recommendations to decision makers. In cases where 
adoption decisions are made above them in the hierarchy and passed down 
^.,to them, teachers may abort the decision by passive resistance-not using 
the new program as intended or not using it at all. ^ Some teachers are 
more likely to support change if they participate in the search for inno- 
vations, trials and evaluations, and decisions to adopt or reject than if 
they al-w-avs have changes imposed upon them, others prefpr not to parti- 
cipate in that process, but it is important that they know they can offer 
suggestions. 

Teacher feedback is valuable as new programs are tried. To facili- 
tate diffusion, teachers who are opinion leaders should be informed about 



the latest developments • To prevent maladoption or discontinuance, 
teachers who use materials should have access to needed inservice train- 
ing, teacher's guides, and consultants. There is much risk in trying 
something new, so special attempts should be made to reward teachers who 
are willing to take the risks. 

How could teachers help make the change successful? 

7.41 How might teachers receive more information about inno- 
vations? Perhaps a bulletin board could be set up in 
the teachers' lounge or the department office to 
announce relevant innovations. A few minutes at de- 
partment or faculty meetings could be allocated to 
"show and tell" about innovations. Someone might even 
teach a demonstration lesson. Professional books, 
journals, and--n.ewsletters could be kept in a comfort- 
able part o"f "tile library or teachers ' lounge to encour- 
age teachers to look them over during their preparation 
period. Infomed supervisors or opinion leaders can 
make special efforts in conversation to mention new 
programs to the appropriate teachers, Inservice credit, 
released time^ :and verbal suggestions could be used to 
encouraae teachers to visit classes in their school and 
in other schools where the innovation is being tried 

or to attend drive-in meetings, local conventions, and 
consultant presentations . 

► — — 

7.42 What could teachers do to transmit more information 
about innovations? What kinds of relationships do 
teachers have with other key decision makers? Could 
they be encouraged to share information in faculty 
lounge discussions, on bulletin boards, at faculty and 
department meetings , or by putting memos in teachers ' 
boxes? One teacher convinced a principal to buy a 
needed microscope by putting pictures of the microscope 
on the bulletin boards and telephones around the school. 

► — 

Students 

Students can influence change in the school. Tf they give a teacher 
positive feedback during the trial of a new program, the teacher will 
probably evaluate the innovation positively. Students also report their 
reactions to parents and other students. When one class in a school 

tries a new set of materials, the students in that class share their ex- 
periences with friends. If they like it, other students will ask their 
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teachers to use the materials. The process can work to prevent diffu- 
sion also. Students who do not like an innovation wil] tell their 
friend., o.rents, and other teacher.. Tn field testing materials, de- 
velopers should pay particular attention to student reactions. Local . 
curricuUun committees can also benefit from student input to adoption" 
decisions. Because methods for . listening to students have been inade- 
qxmtely institutionalized, too often schools respond to only a minority 
of voices. Gathering feedback from students should become part of the 
regular operation of schools. 

mat role can students play in the change process? 

7.43 In what ways can students contribute to the selection 
and implementation of new programs? Needs assessments 
may include interviews with students or attitude scales 
which indicea:e student reactions to programmed texts 
paperback booklets, problem-centered materials, or 
other new educational products. Systematic student in- 
put can aid in the search for new programs. A sample 
of students could be asked to review several new mate- 
rials that are being considered and submit their reac- 
tions to their teacher or to a textbook selection com- 
mittee. Mo St. importantly, students who are involved 
in the trial of a new program should be asked frequent- 
ly for their reactions to the new program. If students 
find a new program too difficult or feel that it does 
not have enough variety of activities, teachers can 
make modifications imiTiediately. Frequent feedback from 
students either in the,;form of written attitude scales 
or interviews with a small sample can help teachers to 
adapt new programs to fit the needs of their students. 



7.44 Who listens to s'tudents? How? About what? vThat poli- 
cies or considerations, formal and informal, govern 
teacher/s-t^udent relationships? 



Parents and Community Member s 

Parents and community members have the potential to affect change 
in their children's schools. They give feedback to teachers and admin- 
istrators that;^ -influences whether innovations are continued. Workshops 
on the "new math" programs were given for parents, and some supervisors 
have invited the community to presentations on "new social studies pro- 
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grams . In some places, coirminity inembers are involved in establishing 
goals and objectives for schools (Keith et al . 1972). Rut enlisting 
conununity support has rarely been tried. Most often it is when the com- 
munity organizes to prevent an innovation that it is considered in the 
change process. 

What role can parents and communitij members play in the 
change process? 

7.45 In what ways could the community become knov7ledgeable 
about an innovation and provide feedback early during 
trials? Could teachers and students, supervisors, or 
an outside consultant present an informational evening . 
program to the community about the new approaches? 
Could a few interested parents be encouraged to visit 
the classes where new programs are being tried? 
Could some parents act as teachers' aides in class or 
as tutors after scli^SGl? ^ Could night classes using 
the new progreims be offered to parents who are inter- 
ested in learning about the "new math" or the "new 
social studies?" Could parent support also be solic- 
ited by telephoning some and asking what their chil- 
dren are saying at home about the new programs? 

^ _ 

Publisher's Representatives 

Traditionally, the most effective diffusers of educational materials 
have been publishers' representatives. For the many teachers — both ele- 
mentary and secondary — who do not read professional journals or attend 
professional meetings, the primary source of information about new de- 
velopments is the textbook salesperson who comes to their school. As 
representatives make periodic visits to sell to and service schools over 
the years, they become a friend teachers feel they can trust. Because 
the salespeople sit down with the teachers to explain their products, 
those materials are more likely to be considered for adoption than the 
materials not brought to people's attention in such personal ways. Sales 
representatives are the ones who directly carry the product to the local 
schools and service the customer. In addition to creating awareness 
about new products , salespeople sometimes offer inservice workshops on 
the use of their programs. They may, for example, invite people from 
their area to a drive-in presentation. Often supervisors call on them 
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to consult with teachers who are implementing a new program. Sales repre- 
sentatives are called upon to provide information to state and local 
textbook adoption committees. Because publisher's representatives often 
have contact with educators who do not receive messages about new prod- 
ucts from other channels, it is particularly important that they be able 
to clearly describe the goals of their program and present evaluation 
data to potential adopters. To^prevent maladoption or discontinuance, 
they should provide consultants for follow-up support after purchase. 

What might the sales representative's role be in qour diffu- 
sion plan? 

7.46 In what ways could publishers' representatives provide 
more information about an innovation to potential adop- 
ters? Could the representative or consultant they pro- 
vide meet with groups of teachers and students as well 
as with department heads to explain new programs? 



7.47 What evaluation data can the sales representatives pro- 
vide on the use of the program in particular situations? 



7.48 Can publishers' representatives provide cost/benefit 
data? Per pupil cost.s over various periods of time? 



7.49 mat services could publishers provide "to help individ- 
uals to most effectively try an innovation on an exper- 
imental basis and modify it when needed? Can they con- 
duct inservice training programs or supply training 
films or packages? Do they provide detailed daily in- 
structional plans? ;Vhat guidelines can the representa- 
tives give to teachers to help them evaluate their try- 
outs and to make modifications in the program based on 
that feedback? Who can the teacher call or write for 
help in overcoming difficulties when they arise and for 
suggestions on how to adapt the innovation for local 
needs? 



Special Roles 

Special roles to promote educational change increase diffusion, but 
the costs of training and follow-up support have limited their numbers. 
The Social Studies Field Agent Training Program at Indiana University 
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trained 11 change agents who were aware of new developments in social 
studies, knowledgeable about the chanqe process, and skilled in diffu- 
sion techniques. The field agents were quite successful in diffusing 
the "new social studies" in their areas. However, the pilot program has 
not been replicated — the idea of training and supporting field agents 
has not diffused. A similar field agent program for science education 
in the 1950s was successful for a time. .The role, however, was not in- 
stitutionalized. The National Science Foundation sponsored hundreds of 
summer, part-time inse.rvice, and academic-year instd'* v. ^es foB teachers 
and administrators. Participants became aware of educational innova- 
tions and received special training; but without continuing follow-ups, 
they were often unable to implement the changes in their districts. 

Special roles can contribute much to diffusion, but unfortunately 
there have not been the resources to create more roles and to maintain 
the existing ones over time. The concept of special roles needs to be 
expanded in light of new knowledge about change. Dissemination is not 

enough. Change agents need to be trained to help, the systems in which 

they operate improve their capacity for change so that when they leave, 
or when an innovation becomes outdated, the system can continue to renew 
itself - 

How might people in special roles he helpful in your plan? 

7V50 How can these people who have had special training be 
identified and tapped? Where can you get the names 
of persons who have attended workshops or received 
other special training? How can their expertise and 
experience best he mobilized? 



► 



7.51 What special roles exist, or could be created to sup- 
port change in your area? Could some people serve as 
linkers between developers and consumers? They could 
convey information about new programs including the 
innovation in which you are presently interested, to 
the schools and obtain feedback from schools about 
their needs and their reactions to new programs. 
Could they provide support to inside advocates? 
Could they help adopters to evaluate their trials and 
make adaptations to fit their needs? Are there some 
people filling existing "extension agent" roles who 
should be informed about your innovation so that they 
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can disseminate information about it? 



Combining Your Diagnoses: The Intervention and the Job-Related Roles 

Now you should re-examine your diagnosis of the intervention--the 
innovation and your own role — in light of what you know about job-relat- 
ed roles in your system, just as you did at the end of the preceding 
chapter on functional roles. ^ 

7.52 Read over your analysis of the innovation and list 

which characteristics will be important to particular 
people you have identified in job-related roles. 
List the relevant characteristics of the innovation 
down one side of the page and the people to whom each 
characteristic will be important opposite that charac- 
teristic, jvist as you did in the preceding chapter. 



7.53 Where do you fit into the constellation of job-relat- 
ed roles? \Arhat is your relationship to others in job- 
related roles who are likely to become involved in the 
change process? 



\ 



Chapter R 

DIAnvOSTNO rOTKNTIAliS IN OCCASIONS ANP TIMING 

An important aid in getting a new idea, prodi.ict, or practice imple- 
mented is to list all the occasions or situations in which individuals 
and aroups within vour system are likely to be open to suggestions re- 
garding your particular innovation. The natural life of a school or 
district and of those who work in it provides numerous occasions when 
discussion takes place and choices are made — for example, when books are 
selected for adoption; when teachers are hired, fired, or reassigned, or 
when they resign; when curriculum or courses are revised; when meetings 
are Planned and held; when conventions are attended or reported on, in- 
service days or workshops offered, social occasions arranged, budgets 
prepared, materials ordered, and so forth. Using these occasions to in- 
'ject information, persuade a colleague, raise a doubt, support a propos- 
al, offer to take responsibility, or suggest a new practice may result 
in significant changes over an extended period, especially if these in- 
stances are used as Part of a larger strategy. The sample list of 
"Occasions That Might Be Utilized in a Change Strategy," Figure 1 on page 
f)0 , will help to get vou started on your own list. 

l^^hat occasions , or events, will he important in the change 
process? 

8.1 h^en might vour proposed change or innovation be dis- 
cussed and decisions made regarding its trial and use? 
List all the occasions in which decisions are likely to 
be made related to the innovation. 

► — 

8.2 In vour system, is there a regularized sequence of 
events or occasions in which proposals about new mate- 
rials and practices are reviewed and decisions about 
pilot-testing and adoptions made? 

^ — _ 

8.3 If the innovation requires the purchase of new materials — 

or expenditures for inservice programs, what are the 
deadlines you must meet on budgetary requests? 

► — 

8.4 Are there events in the school year which make certain 
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time particularly inappropriate or undRsirable (or par- 
ticularly appropriate or desirable) for proposing changes: 
honrl issues? elections? contract expirations? school 
accreditation or evaluation? 

^ — 

B.5 How much lead time is needed to get your innovation un- 
derway once you have approval to move ahead? 

► 



Figure 1. 

Occasions That Might Be 
Utilized in a Change Strategy 



Faculty meetings 

Book and materials selection 

Budget making 

Professional conferences or 
conventions 

Social occasions: picnics, 
dinner parties, luncheons 

Lunch (in school) 

Coffee breaks 

NeQOtiations 

Personnel selection or assign- 
ment 

Promotions 

Course changes 

Curriculum revisions 

Library acquisitions: books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, pro- 
fessional journals 

Grading or testing 



Teacher inservice programs 

Institute days 

Fvaluations, assessments 

Accreditation 

Classroom visitation 

Unplanned meetings in lounge 
or halls 

Assemblies or other school- 
wide events 

Equipment purchase or assign- 
ments 

Visitors from other schools, 
from the community 

School board meetings 

Articles or announcements in 
professional journals 

Publicity in local paper 

i..^.Xbanges in legislation or 
policies 

Statewide meetings 
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Iz is important to remember that the settinq for change within a 
school or school district may be quite different at "normal" (non-deci- 
sion) times than it is if, say, textbook selection and adoption is immi- 
nent or evaluation for accreditation purposes is underway. The same 
could be true for situations involving bond issues, changes of superin- 
tendents or principals, salary negotiations, questions of decentraliza- 
tion and community control, the teaching of controversial issues, and so 
forth. Being attuned to these special circumstances, aware of how the 
school actually operates, and sensitive to the relationships between 
these conditions are essential prerequisites for successfully gauging 
the timing and appropriateness of proposed changes. 

Having identified all the occasions when decisions affecting the 
proposed innovation are likely to be made is an important first step in 
developing a strategy. Developinq an appropriate strategy for each oc- 
casion also needs careful attention. 

Who will he influential in these occasions? 

8.6 \^o calls the meetings, sets the agenda, and creates 
the informal situations irl" which the important dis- 
cussions take place? 

► — ■ ■ 

8.7 Who is invited to attend? to present proposals? to 
be Present to answer questions? 

^ . ^ 

B.8 Can there be informal discussions or polls prior to 
formal meetings to see how favorable or unfavorable 
the climate is for this particular change? 

► — 

Combining Your Diagnoses; The Innovation, The Roles, and Timi ng 

Now look over your diagnoses relating roles and the innovation to 
one another. To that analysis, add your analysis of occasions and tim- 
ing, 

R.9 Vnnat occasions are potential opportunities for working 
with whom and which aspects of the innovation should 
be emphasized? 

^ 
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Chapter ^ 

DIAGNOSING POTENTIALS IN CO^tiMUNICATION 

The potentials for change in an educational system often may be re- 
vealed by examining the interactions between roles at selected times . 
These interactions are communication. The change agent must think about 
what sorts of messages he or she wishes to communicate to whom, what 
channels to use for most effectively communicating those messages, and 
what techniques are most appropriate for their delivery. 

r, 

Kinds of Messages 

At the end of Chapters 6 and 7, you combined your diagnoses of the 
innovation and the roles by determining what aspects of the innovation 
would be of most interest to persons playing various roles in your sys- 
tem. There you determined the general outlines of the content of your 
messages. You might take this analysis a bit further by trying to cate- 
gorize the types of messages you wish to direct to each role within six 
"strategies" suggested by Cuba (1968). Cuba's six strategies will help 
you to clarify what sort of emphasis to give your message — to what mo- 
tives and concerns of potential adopters and facilitators should you 
appeal? 

Cuba's Value strategy views the receiver of the message as a profes- 
sionally oriented person who can be influenced by an appeal to his or 
her values. The rational strategic views the receiver as a rational en- 
tity who can be convinced of an innovation's utility on the basis of 
hard da^ta, logical argument, and recognition of self-interest. A didac- 
tic strategy views the receiver as willing to adopt but untrained to use 
the innovation. The psychological strategy views the receiver as a 
psychological entity whose needG for acceptance, involvement, and inclu- 
sion can be employed to persuade him or her to consider the innovation. 
The economic strategy views the receiver as an economically oriented en- 
tity who can be influenced by the economic advantages of using an inno- 
vation. The sixth strategy described by Cuba is the authority strategy , 
wh-ich views the receiver as a member of a bureaucratic system who can be 
influenced by virtue of his or her relationship to an authority hierarchy 

6,9 
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What kinds of messages (strategies) should you use? 

9.1 Which message (strategy) would be most appropriate to 
each role and related innovation characteristic (s ) you 
have identified? Consider the long term effects on the 
system's ability to handle future change as well as im- 
mediate effects. 

► 

^.2 Who could most effectively deliver which messages about 
the innovation to whom? (You may wish to return, to this 
auestion after you have completed this chapter.) 

► 

Communication Channels 

The Winqspread Seminar participants and the diffusion literature 
have emphasized the value of mass media for creating awareness among po- 
tential adopters and the importance of interpersonal communication in 
influencing the decisions of adopters. 

Mass media communication channels are effective in creating initial 
awareness of educational innovations. Articles and speeches by develop- 
ers and others about various issues surrounding the proposed innovation 
create receptivity to the developers' products. People who feel that 
their role requires them to keep up with new developments personally 
read advertisements as well as articles about particular innovations in 
professional journals. Curriculum specialists, librarians, and depart- 
ment heads often learn about innovations through these mass media sources 

New products should be displayed at educational conferences that 
draw potential adopters or people who communicate with potential adop- 
ters. The. effect of those channels could be strengthened by encourag- 
ing opinion leaders to attend conferences and to read journals. Dis- 
tricts that purchase appropriate journals, display them in appropriate 
places , and provide released time and travel reimbursement for teachers 
to attend professional meetings are creating a climate in which their 
system is more. likely to receive messages about innovations. 

Mo change agent can afford to overlook such traditional channels 
used by potential adopters to learn about new products and practices. 
However, they should also consider creating new mass media channels for 
disseminating information about innovations. For instance, in England, 
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films about new mathematics programs were shown at teachers meetings, 
public television, and in the schools, and pamphlets were distributed 
which explained the programs in attractive ways. 

How could mass media channels be used in your plan for 
change? 

9.3 What mass media channels of information exist that 
would inform receivers about new developments in the 
field on a regular basis? What professional journals 
should individuals or institutions receive? How can 
potential adopters get on the mailing lists of organ- 
izations which disseminate information about innova- 
tions? Look over your diagnosis of roles and identi- 
fy people who may know of journals, newsletters, and 
bulletins of which you may not be aware already and 
ask them for suggestions- 

► . ■ 

9.4 What conventions should potential adopters be encour- 
aged to attend where developers speak and conduct 
workshops and where new materials are exhibited? 
What could he done to encourage the potential adop- 
ters to attend those meetings? Do they need finan- 
cial support or personal encouragement to attend? 
How can you help them either directly or indirectly 
to get that? 

► — 

' 9.5 How can those who attend be used to provide stimula- 
tion and information to others in your system? 

► : 

9.6 What mass media channels now exist that could be used 
to inform receivers about your innovation? Note the 
periodicals and journals which are in the school 
libraries, administrators' offices, teachers' lounges, 
and offices of appropriate college professors. Sample 
a few individuals in relevant roles by asking them in 
person or in questionnaires what periodicals they tend 
to peruse fairly often. -You might help get appropri- 
ate articles or announcements into some existing pub- 
lications or you might want to help create a new pub- 
lication. Note which channels are most appropriate 
for what messages and for which audiences. For exam- 
ple r teachers might be interested in a short article 
on the reactions of students in other, similar schools 
to your proposed innovation. That article could be 
included in a quarterly bulletin from the district 
curriculum developer which focuses on classroom activ- 
ities. Supervisors who are interested in needed im- 
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plementation supports may regularly read a journal on cur- 
riculum and supervision. 



Vlhat changes could be made so that the roles you have 
identified in your diagnosis would be more likely to re- 
ceive messages from mass media channels? Who should be 
encouraged to attend what meetings or to read what p\abli- 
cations? IVhat kinds of support and encouragement should 
be given? Are there strategic places like department 
offices or faculty rooms where appropriate periodicals 
could be enticingly available? Could you help individu^ 
als think of ingenious ways to 'cut costs so that they can 
attend a regional convention or workshop? Could you help 
them to locate funds they did not know were available for 
transportation or for institutional subscriptions to 
journals? Look over your diagnosis of roles. Which 
people might be able to help you in this effort? 



One must realize, however, that there are limits to the effects of 
mass media. Many teachers do not read journals; publishers notices may 
go directly from the teachers' mailbox into the wastebasket? and most 
educators do not attend national conventions. Even when written media 
are read and conventions' are attended, these sorts of contacts cannot 
carry the entire weight of hrihging about change in schools. Dissemina- 
tion of information about educational innovations via mass media is 
clearly a necessary but not sufficient condition for successful diffu- 
sion. A crucial element in adoption decisions is interpersonal sources 
of information. People pay more attention to and put more trust in mes- 
sages received in face-to-face contacts. One teacher, a colleague in 
the building, telling about an innovation he or she tried, saw, or read 
about is a powerful channel for diffusion. Personal visits by super- 
visors and sales representatives are influential also. If you want some- 
one to consider an innovation, one of your most effective strategies 
would be to consider who could best deliver an interpersonal communica- 
tion about your innovation to that person. Traditional and routine , chan- 
nels should be considered as well as the creation of new ones . 

Consultants and sales representatives who work with publishing com- 
'panies further the diffusion of innovations because they are the people 
with expertise about particular programs who share their knowledge in a 



► 

9.7 
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prir.Monnl way with clionts. Because these kinds of interactions permit 
two-way communication, potential adopters can ask questions that are 
relevant to their needs and concerns. In that way, they can get a 
clearer picture about whether an innovation would "fit" than they can 
from reading advertisements. That is why interpersonal communication 
is particularly important in moving from interest in an innovation to 
the decision to try it^bn a limited basis. Though mass media communica- 
tion may influence one's opinion, face-to-face interaction is more 
likely to influence changes in one's behavior. 

An important aspect of interpersonal communication is what Rogers 
and Shoemaker call homophily/heterophily . "Homophily is the degree to 
which pairs of individuals who interact are similar in certain attri- 
butes," such as attitudes and beliefs. "Heterophily is the degree to 
which pairs of individuals who interact are different in certain attri- 
butes." (Rogers and Shoemaker 1971, p. 210) The more the source of 
information is perceived as being like the receiver, the more influence 
the source has on the receiver. Teachers place more emphasis on ^an 
evaluation by a fellow teacher than they do on a comment by an "ivory 
tower" professor type who is perceived as too far from the classroom to 
know "what it's really like." Rogers emphasizes the greater the homo- 
phily, or perceived similarity, the more "safety credibility" the change 
agent has in the eyes of the client. One with high safety credibility 
is perceived to be trustworthy and reliable, that is, "safe." Programs 
to train educational extension agents (Louis and Sieber 1972) and 
social studies field agents (Marker and M.ehlinqer 1972) were effective 
because teachers trusted information received interpersonally from 
other teachers like themselves. Similarly, the English Teacher Centers 
are based on the recognrtion- that it is important for teachers to get 
together to exchange information and to help one another through initial 
trials of an innovation. 

The frequent norm in schools is for teachers not to share informa- 
tion and ideas with one another. This is a. major barrier to change be- 
cause it deprives each teacher of a rich source of information about 
innovations. Increasing the opportunities for interpersonal communica- 
tion increases the likelihood that information will flow within the sys- 
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tem and from the outside. Clearly^ that should receive the attention of 
chanqe agents who are concerned about increasing schools' capacity to re- 
ceive and circulate messages about alternatives from which choices can be 
made. Increased interpersonal communication is the key to diffusion of 
particular innovations but, more importantly, it is essential for organi- 
zations that depend on being continuously aware of new developments which 
may help them to meet their particular goals. 

What interpersonal sources of communication could be included 
in your change plan? 

9.8 What can be done so that potential adopters of your pro- 
posed innovation can have personal contact with someone 
who is familiar with the program? Is there some way 
they can meet with consultants or visit schools where 
the materials are being used in order to talk with adop- 
ters and to observe the results of using the program? 



9.9 Once a teacher in your system has decided to try the 

proposed innovation, will there be opportunities for him 
or her to share impressions about it with other teachers 
in the system who are potential future adopters? Is it 
the norm for teachers in your system to discuss with 
their colleaques new things they are trying? If not, is 
there some way you can encourage such sharing? 



► 



9.10 In what ways could opportunities in your system for in- 
terpersonal communication be used more or created to in- 
crease the amount of information about innovations in 
general that flows within the system? It is particular- 
ly important for a chanqe agent to understand the regu- 
lar processes of the system--who routinely talks to whom. 
Do department heads, principals, and supervisors talk 
with teachers or do they rely mostly on memos? Does 
conversation among teachers take place in a lounge, in 
the cafeteria, or in offices, or does a place for such 
interpersonal communication * need to be created? Could 
brief "show and tell" periods be included in regular 
faculty meetings or at inservice workshops? Could the 
state department of education sponsor regional meetings 
for department heads or principals in which they are en- 
couraged to share information a^out new programs and 
products being tried in their schools? 
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Coimnunication Techniques 

As a change agent, you must consider not only the kinds of messages 
or strategies, yovi wish to deliver and the channels through which you 
will deliver them, but also the techniques that will convey them with 
the most impact. Gtiba (1968) has suggested six techniques (as well as 
the six strategies mentioned earlier) that a change agent might employ — 
telling, showing, helping, involving, training, and intervening. Some 
techniques are more appropriate for mass media channels and others are 
more appropriate for interpersonal channels of communication. 

One may tell of an innovation in books, articles, speeches, bro- 
chures, newsletters, or conversations. Telling is particularly effec- 
tive for creating awareness and building knowledge, whether by mass 
media or interpersonal channels. ^ 

What communication techniques should qou use? 

9.11 What channels of communication should be used for tell- 
ing what to whom by whom? 

> _ 

Showing is particularly appropriate for persuading someone to try 
an innovation. Brickell (1961, pp. 27-28) emphasized that the "most ef- 
fective way of convincing educators of the value of an innovation is to 
demonstrate it to themv Hundreds of. teachers and administrators in 
Brickell *s study said that the only way to judge a new program is to se( 
it in operation. For that reason change agents should give potential 
adopters the opportunity to see the innovation in use — on a film, on 
video tape, in a demonstration at a convention, workshop, or inservice 
meeting, or in 'a classroom that has already adopted the innovation. 

9.12 Can you, a developer, a consultant, a teacher, or 
someone else conduct a demonstration of your inno- 
vation? 

. ,. ► — ^ 

.9.13 Can you Bring the demonstration to potential adopters 
or help th^ to get to a demonstration? 

► 

9.14 Can your innovation be demonstrated under conditions 
and using teachers and students similar to those in • 



the potential adopter's situation? 

^ : 

H<^^'pxng involves working directly with potential or new adopters to 
solve their particular problems. An inside or outside change agent may 
help an individual or group diagnose needs and determine objectives, 
search for and select appropriate resources, and install an innovation. 
It is especially important for change agents to be sensitive to adopters' 
concerns about difficulties or weaknesses in using innovations and to be - 
able to suggest and demonstrate ways to overcome those difficulties. 
Adopters often need help in adapting. the innovation to their particular 
situation . 

9.15 t^at kind of help can be provided to whom, when, and 
by whom? / 

► — — 

Involving people who will eventually be affected by the change in ' 
the decision-making process as soon as possible is important. If, early 
iji the adoption process, individuals' concerns have been expressed, con- 
sidered, and either alleviated d'r used to modify the way in which an in- 
novation will be used, successful change will more likely result. Too 
often, changes which could help a particular situation are rejected, used 
inappropriately, or discontinued because the concerns of the ultimate 
users were not part of the input at the early stages of the adoption de- 
cision . 

9.16 In what ways can eventual users be involved early in 
the decision process? 

^ — . 

9.17 In what ways can users be involved in decision making 
and giving feedback throughout trials and implementa- 
tion of your innovation? 

^ : _ 

Training may include the use of lectures, training films, video 
tapes, kits, programmed instruction, written teacher's guides, lectures^ 
demonstrations, role playing, and discussions'. Workshops, inservice 
meetings, or a continuing seminar with adopters during try-outs can of- 
fer opportunities for training. 
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9.18 \<hat can be done to help adopters receive training in 
the use of the innovation? 



9.20 



What can 


he 


done 


to 


facilitate initial trial and early 


success? 










What can 


be 


done 


to 


support continued success and adop 


tion? 









For more information on hov; to most effectively tell, show, help, 
involve, and train, the diffuser is encouraged, to read "Diffusion Tech- 
niques," Chapter 4 in Bringing About Change in Social Studies Education 
bv Alice Jwaideh and Gerald W. Marker (1973). 

Intervening involves issuing statements or policies that require 
one to change. This action is primarily available to people in posi- 
tions of authority in a hierarchy. It must be used cautiously so that 
people are not offended and are willing to try the change. If they are 
forced to accept a change they do not like, the change will probably be 
maladopted or discontinued. 

^.21 Are there ways in which you or someone else can inter- 
vene which you believe will produce desirable results 
in the long run as well as the short run? 



► 



^.22 Is change by fiat the usual procedure in similar situ- 
ations? Might such a procedure he expected by poten- 
tial adopters to,, the extent that they would feel uncom- 
fortable if the change were introduced without it? 



9.23 Could intervening be combined with other techniques to 
promote the change process? 



9.24 Why intervene? when? how? with v/hom? 

> 
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nication 



Your Diagnoses; 



The Ir.novation, itie Roles, Tinino, and Commu- 



9.25 Now look over your concludinq responses to Chapters 5^ 
6; and 7 and your responses to questions in this chap- 
ter. Decide what channels and techniques of cominuni- 
cation would he most appropriate for delivering which 
messages to which people. Note which you will handle ' 
yourself directly and which should go tJirough inter- 
mediaries before reaching the ultimate audience. 
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Chapter 10 
DEVELOPING A PLAN 

You have now determined the attributes, of the innovation, the roles 
various persons in your system play, the occasions for promoting your in^ 
novation, and the messages, communication channels, and techniques that 
are related to achieving your goal. It is time to pull together all the 
information you have gathered and develop a plan of action from it. You 
have already done much of the work of developing this plan, when, at the 
end of each chapter, you related your responses to questions in that 
chapter to information elicited by previous chapters. This chapter will 
guide you in integrating all of this to form a streamlined, coherent plan 
of action. Then, in Chapter 11, you will focus on ways of obtaining 
feedback from participants in the process to help you adjust and modify 
your plan as it unfolds in action. 

We suggest that you think of yourself as a playwright. You must de- 
cide what you want various actors to say and da, and when. You may need 
to get some actors involved several scenes prior to the one in which 
they play a major role. The roles of the stars and those of minor play- 
ers must be given equal attention. Because each is significant to the 
eventual outcome, you must plan for everyone carefully. Like a play- 
wright, a change agent must anticipate the sequence of events, yet real- 
ize that actors play their roles as they personally interpret them. One 
needs to consider how much deviation is acceptable without changing the 
essence of the plan or the play. It is important to remember that, as in 
a play , success depends largely upon appropriate and effective^' combina- 
tion of the talents of many people. 

Now look back through your responses to Chapters 6 and 7, on roles. 
Decide which roles are related to meeting your goal. Include both major 
and minor roles. Decide what help is needed from each. Consider ac- 
tions , attitudes , and messages (or lines, as in a play). There may be 
several different things you want from a particular person. Be sure to 
put yourself on the list, since you have an important role in this play. 
You might use a format such as: 
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Individual's Name 



Pertinont Fm-mal 
or Tt^formnl KmIo 



Art* \ nn , At 1" i 1 , (^r 
the Auvllvivluc^l 



Margaret Hinson 



Math supervisor 



Help department heads 
get travel money to 
state math conven- 
tion 



Conduct an inservice 
meeting using the 
publisher ' s consul- 
tant 



circulate an article 
to principals 



To help you determine the appropriate timing for actors* entrances, 
performances, and exits, we suggest that you stretch a large sheet of 
butcher Paper or newsprint across your floor or around the walls of your 
room. At the far righthand end, write out a statement of your goal and 
at the top of the sheet above that write the data when you expect to 
achieve it if you are successful. Now, divide the paper into units of 
time — years, months, or weeks, whichever is appropriate — back to the 
lefthand side, which is today. List the roles you have identified above 
down the lefthand side of the paper, leaving some space at the bottom in 
which you can later fill in your evaluation plans (to be developed in the 
next chapter) . Now, go back over your chapter on timing and record occa- 
sions which might be used to promote your innovation (from Chapter 8) 



across the top, according to the time at which the occasion may occur. 

Next, fill in the activities for each role at appropriate points on 
the sheet. The area in each activity cell thus becomes an interaction 
of a role with other roles during an occasion through some coiranunication 
Reread your responses about communication in Chapter 9 so that you are 
certain that the appropriate communication is activated to carry partic- 
ular messages at the optimum time. For example, in order to get teach- 
ers to attend a summer workshop, the workshop should be described in the 
winter issue of a newsletter; the editor of the newsletter should be 
contacted in the fall; and the change agent should make personal visits 
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to schools in Fehrunry to oncourrtqo people* t'o islqn ii.p fnv t hn W()ikHlu)p. 
Keep in mind that Role X may need to take a particular action before 
Role'z can act. This will be particularly true in the use of opinion 
leaders and legitimizers . As you work down the list you will discover 
factors that will make you realize you should change the time for a par- 
ticular actor's action you already have plotted. For that reason, use a 
pencil on the butche.r paper ancj- let your developing plan suggest modifi- 
cations in your earlier thought. After you have considered roles, tim- 
ing, and communication in outlining your plan for change, look at each 
action to be sure all needed groundwork will be laid by previous action. 





Fall '75 


Spring '76 


Fall '76 


Spring '77 


Fall '77 Spring '78 


Occasions 


In service 
meeting 


State 

convention 


Xnaervice 
workshop 


Select ioa 
of texts 
for state 
adoption 


Goal: 

extensive 
use of X 


Names of 

People 




Goldberg 


D<ti2crlbea 
vorlcahop in 
Nevaletter 








Hln'aoQ 




attend?}, 

hears 

developer 


brings 
consultant 






Brovm 




major speaker 




meets with 

committee 

members 




Self 


call 

Goldberg 

about 

vorlcshop 


visit schools- 
tell about 
vorkshop 









Finally, look over your grid to be sure your plan reflects the fol- 
lowing generalizations obtained fron; diffusion studies. 

• Leqitimization of the innovation by appropriate author- 
ities in the system is necessary before complete installa- 
tion can take place. 

• ■ Ready acceptance of the innovation is facilitated by a 
demonstration of comparative advantage. 

• A clear perception of the incentives and advantages of 
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the innovation is necessairy. 

• Whenever possible, accoiranodation should be made to exist- 
ing conditions without limiting the effect of the innovation. 

• Those affected by the innovation should be involved in 
the decision to accept, reject, or modify the proposed idea. 

• The commitment of the adopting agency is crucial in the 
ultimate success of the innovation.* 

You may wish to jot down in your notebook what specific steps in your 
plan are aimed at meeting the "requirements" of each generalization and 
check these notes as you implement the plan to see how well the steps 
are actually fulfilling these aims. 

The butcher paper grid is your plan for change. You may follow 
the last row across the bottom of the chart to see what sequence of ac- 
tions are required of you, or you may list your own personal timetable 
on a separate sheet of paper in your notebook. (You may, in fact, wish 
to transfer the entire plan into your notebook in order to have a perma- 
nent record of it together with your diagnostic notes.) 



^Adapted from "Installing a Coordinated Information Network in a state 
Education Agency: A Case Study of the Decision Process in New York " 
pp. 74-75. ED 061 428. • 
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Chapter 11 
EVALUATING YOUR PROGRESS 



Plans have a way of qoing awry. For that reason, it is important 
for you and others responsible for executing the change plan to keep 
checking on how things are going. You need facts, not guesses — specific, 
systematic information about what people are doing, thinking, and saying, 
rather than haphazard, unsubstantiated reports. Data needed for plan- 
ning, implementing, and modifying one's strategy may be obtained in many 
ways : 

• observation (both systematic and informal) of how staff 
members react to the program and what they are doing; 

# informal individual chats with those directly involved; 

# "bull" sessions, scheduled as part of the implementa- 
tion program, where the tone is relaxed and open to gripes 
and expressions of satisfaction; 

^ • evaluation sessions where progress to date is discussed 
and next steps are planned; 

^ questionnaires; 

^ planned interviews designed to get specific reactions 
and particular in-fcrmation; and 

• discussions with those who hold particular views about 
the innovation. 

You will need to gather evaluation data on your change plan all 
along — at early stages, when people are first becoming aware of the in- 
novation; in the middle stages, while the innovation is being examined 
and tried out by adopters; and at later stages, after it has been adop- 
ted. Seeking to make changes often produces unanticipated consequences. 
The Center for Advanced Study of Educational Administration has reported, 
for example, the unanticipated consequences of a human relations train- 
ing program for staff members. The program succeeded in its aim of pro- 
moting openness and Wa.llingness to change, but in so doing created a 
norm of equalitarianism that was in conflict with the hierarchical 
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features of the school's differentiated staffing program (Charters and 
Jones 1973, p. 7), Nor do institutional coirtmitments or alterations in 
the organization automatically produce the desired teacher behavior; in 
fact, contrary patterns may occur. 

How does one know when an innovation has been adopted? Those who 
observe and work in schools are frequently struck by discrepancies be- 
tween what schools report they are doing and what actually goes on. 
Changes in name only are also well known to such observers. Crucial to 
efforts to- answer this key question is how one conceptualizes' and judges 
change in a school program. 

Judging the success of an innovation requires that one i^eep in mind 
that the teacher's use of the new materials or practices—not mfere 
presence in the classroom or' school— constitutes the innovation. A key 
question is: Have the behavior patterns of teachers, including their 
interactions with students, changed so as to be in keeping with the per- 
formance (behavior) required by the innovation? The success of an 
attempt to* implement an innovation, however, can seldom be determined 
solely by observing individual performance; relational and interdepen- 
dence patterns are usually involved as well. 

Developing a plan for implementing an innovation requires that care- 
ful consideration be given to the basis to be used for judging its suc- 
cess. However, judging the success of an innovation on the basis of pre- 
conceived notions of what improvement^ would occur as a result of its im- 
plementation should not blind one to other perhaps equally important but 
unforeseen irrpacts of the diffusion process. 

The final step in developing your change plan is to outline how you 
will evaluate the success of the plan as it unfolds. Read over your plan- 
of-action grid and determine how you might gather evaluation data at each 
stage. ^.^Consider using various techniques suggested on page 79 and others 
you feel would be appropriate for your needs. Fill in notes on your 
evaluation plans under the appropriate time segments in the space you 
have left for evaluation at the bottom of your butcher paper sheets. Re- 
member to gather information on the final implementation of the program 
as well as data on the stages prior to adoption. 
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Appendix 
LIST OF RESOURCES 



General References on Diffusion 

Fox, Robert S., Richard Schmuck, Elmer Van Egmond, Miriam Rityo, and 
Charles Jung. Diagnosing Professional Climate of Schools. NTL Learn- 
ing Resources Corporation, Inc., 2817 N. Dorr Avenue, Fairfax, Virginia 
22030. 1973. 

This is a compilation of instruments that can be used by school per- 
sonnel to help define problems more clearly, develop plans for change, 
identify discrepancies in role perceptions, and improve internal com- 
munication. 

Havelock, Ronald G., ed. A Guide to Innovation in Education. Center for 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 1970. 

Havelock suggests how a change agent might institute change through 
a problem-solving process: build a relationship with the client; help 
the client to diagnose needs and determine objectives; help the client 
to search both inside and outside the system for possible solutions or 
resources; help the client to weigh alternatives, select solutions, 
plan for implementation, and evaluate the change. 

Havelock, Ronald G. , in collaboration with others. Planning for Innova- 
tion Through Dissemination and Utilization of Knowledge. Center for 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104. 1971. 

This book summarizes the research on change. It contains sections 
on individual psychological variables and organizational variables 
that affect change; describes major models of change; and advocates 
more linkage roles to bring about more effective dissemination and 
utilization of knowledge. 

Jwaideh, Alice, and Gerald Marker. Bringing About Change in Social 
Studies Education . ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Sci- 
ence Education and Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 1973. 

Jwaideh and Marker summarize much of the literature on educational 
change, give some helpful suggestions on how to conduct inservice pro- 
grams , ^ and describe a program to train change agents in the social 
studies . , • 

Rogers, Everett, and- F. Floyd Shoemaker. Communication of Innovations: 
A Cross Cultural Approach. 2d ed. The Free Press, 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022. , 1971. 

This book summarizes knowledge devel9ped in the fields of anthro- 
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pology, agriculture, medicine, marketing, and education about the dif- 
fusion of innovations. It suggests hypotheses about adopter character- 
istics and innovation characteristics that are related to adoption pat- 
terns and rates of diffusion. 



General Resources for Keeping Up 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes a yearbook, booklets. News Exchanges ^ and a journal, 
Educational Leadership. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation, 145 Moore Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

Publishes systematic descriptions of tests in various fields and 
at various levels. 

Educational Products Information Exchange, 463 W. Street, New York, New 
York 10014. 

Publishes EPIE Reports r which systematically describe and evaluate 
educational products such as curriculum materials, laboratory equip- 
ment, and audio- visual equipment. 

National Science Foundation, Education Section, Washington, D.C. 20550. 

Sponsors summer workshops, conferences, and institutes for training 
teachers in new materials and techniques for science, mathematics, and 
social science education u 

U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 

Sponsors a variety of educational innovatioxi programs, including 
those under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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Resources for Keeping Up in English and Language Arts Education 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Reading and Communication Skills, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

Provides information on materials and research relevant to particu- 
lar problems in English/reading/language arts. Also, publishes occa- 
sional papers to help teachers utilize materials and research. 

'n 

National Association for Humanities Education, P.O. Box 628, Kirksville, 
Missouri 63501. 
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Publishes Humanities Journal, 

National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Road, Urbana, Illi- 
nois 61801. 

Publishes audio-visual materials and other publications as well as 
four journals: Elementary English, English Journal, English Education, 
and Research in the Teaching of English. 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20506. 

Sponsors various programs for education in the humanities. 

National Humanities Faculty, 1266 Main Street, Concord, Massachusetts 
01742. 

Provides financial and monetary resources for schools seeking to 
develop new programs in the humanities or interdisciplinary studies. 

Ruddell , Robert B. Reading Language Instruction: Innovative Practices , 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 

Ruddell, Robert B. Resources in Reading-Language Instruction . Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1974. 



Resources for Keeping Up in Mathematics Education 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Education, 
400 Lincoln Tower, The Ohio State University, 1800 Cannon Drive, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43210. 

Provides information on materials and research relevant to particu- 
lar problems in mathematics education. Also, publishes occasional 
papers to help teachers utilize materials and research. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes a newsletter, yearbook, source books, and four journals: 
The Arithmetic Teacher, The Mathematics Teacher, The Mathematics Stu- 
dent Journal, and Journal for Research in Mathematics Education , 

School Science and Mathematics Association, Inc., P.O. Bex 1614, Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Pennsylvania 15701. 

Publishes a newsletter and the journal. School Science and Mathe- 
matics. Also conducts workshops to train mathematics teachers in use 
of new materials and techniques. 
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P^sources for Keeping Up in Reading Education 

Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, 2200 Brownsville 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15210. 

Publishes a monthly newsletter. Items of Interest, as well as 
occasional papers. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Reading and Communication Skills, 1111 Kenyon 
Road, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

Provides information on materials and research relevant to particu- 
lar problems in reading/English/language arts. Also, publishes occa- 
sional papers to help teachers utilize materials and research. 

International Reading Association, 6 Tyre Avenue, Newark, Delaware 19711, 

Publishes books, monographs, and four journals: The Reading Teach- 
er, The Journal of Reading, Reading Today, and Reading Research Quar- 
terly. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes a newsletter, yearbooks, various series of booklets to 
assist teachers, and a journal. Social Education. 

National Reading Council, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington D C 
20036. / • • 

Publishes a newsletter and Information Series brochures. 



Resources for Keeping Up in Science Education 

AAAS Commission on Science Education, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. , Washington D C 
20005. ' 

Publishes a newsletter; Science Education News; Science for Society: 
Education Review; and Science for Society: Bibliography (up-dated an- 
nually) . 

American Association of Physics Teachers^ 1785 Massachusetts Avenuff^ N. 
W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes the journal. The Physics Teacher. 

Association for the Education of Teachers in Science, c/o Jacob W. 
Blankenship, 254 Education Building, University of Houston, Houston 
Texas 77004. ' 

Publishes the journal. Science Education. 

Biological Sciences Curriculum Study, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 80302- 
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Publishes a newsletter and curriculum materials. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and Environmental Educa- 
tion, 400 Lincoln Tower, The Ohio State University, 1800 Cannon Drive, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

Provides information on materials and research relevant to partic- 
ular problems in science education. Also, publishes occasional papers 
to help teachers utilize materials and research. 

National Association for Environmental Education, 5940 S. W. 73rd Street, 
Miami, Florida 33143. i, 

Publishes curriculum guides and a newsletter. 

National Association for Research in Science Teaching, Department of 
Physics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 47907. 

Publishes a newsletter and Journal of Research in Science Teaching. 

National Association of Biology Teachers, 1420 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. , 20005. 

Publishes the journal, American Biology Teacher^ 

National Science Supervisors Association, c/o Kenneth W. Horn, Adminis- 
trator, Denver Public Schools, 1521 Irving Street, Denver, Colorado 
80204. 

Publishes a newsletter and other resources, including A Sourcebook 
for Science Supervisors . 

National Science Teachers Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. , 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Publishes two journals^ The Science Teacher and Science and Chil- 
dren . 

School Science and Mathematics Association, P.O. Box 1614, Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Pennsylvania 15701. 

Publishes a newsletter and the journal. School Science and Mathe- 
matics. Also conducts workshops to train science teachers in use of 
new materials and techniques. 

The Elementary Science Information Unit. Berkeley, California: Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1970. 

Lee, Eugene C. New Developments in Science Teaching. Belmont, Califor- 
nia: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 1967. 

Lockard, J. David, ed. Eighth Report^of the International Clearinghouse 
on Science and Mathematics Curricular Developments . College Park, 
Maryland: Science Teaching Center, University of Maryland; and Com- 
mission on Science Education of the AAAS , 1972. 
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Resources for Keeping tip in Social Studies/Social Science Education 

American Bar Association, Special Committee on Youth Education for Citi- 
zenship, 1155 E. 60th Street, Chicago Illinois 60637. 

Publishes papers, directories, and working notes on law-related edu- 
cation for pre-college level. 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate School of Interna- 
tional Studies, University'of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210. 
Publishes a newsletter and resource kits. 

Center for War/Peace Studies, 218 East Eighteenth Street, New York, New 
York 10003. 

Publishes two journals, intercom and War/Peace Report and provides 
resources for program development. 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education, 855 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302. 

Provides information on materialsT and research relevant to particu- 
lar problems in social studies/social science education. Also, pub- 
lishes occasional papers to help teachers utilize materials and re- 
search. 

Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York, New York 
10017. 

Sponsors "Great Decisions" discussion program. Publishes Headline 
Series, Great Decisions series, and Guide to key foreign policy 
issues. 

Institute for World Order, 11 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 10036. 

Sponsors a variety of educational programs and publishes books, a 
series (Ways and Means of Teaching About World Order) , and Progress 
Reports . 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas New 
York, New York 10036. ' 

Provides various resources for educational programs and publishes 
a newsletter, an annual report, various booklets, manuals, and teach- 
ing aids, and the Journal of Economic Education. 

National Association for Environmental Education, 5940 S.W. 73rd Street 
Miami, Florida 33143. ' 

Publishes curriculum guides and a newsletter. 

National Association for Humanities Education, P.O. Box 628, Kirksville 
Missouri 63501. ^ ' 

Publishes Humanities Journal. 



National Council for Geographic Education, 115 North Marion Street, Oak 
Park, Illinois 60301. 

Publishes Journal of Geography ; a newsletter, Perspective-; a teach- 
ing aid series, "Do It This Way'*; a series of papers on concepts in " 
geographic .edtlcation; and professional papers, bibliographies, and 
monographs . 

National Endowment for the Humanities, Washington, D.C. 20506. 
Sponsors various programs for education in the humanities. 

National Humanities Faculty, 1266 Main Street, Concord, Massachusetts 
01742. 

Provides financial and monetary resources for schools seeking to 
develop new programs in the humanities or interdisciplinary studies. 

Social Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colo- 
rado 80302. 

Publishes a newsletter, occasional papers, and the Social Studies 
Curriculum Materials Data Book, which is up-dated twice a year with 
information on new curriculum materials . Also conducts workshops for 
training teachers in the use and selection of materials. 

Social Studies Development Center, 1129 Atwater Avenue, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Offers a variety of services, such as training of change agents and 
conducting workshops, as well as develops curriculum materials. 

Society for History Education, California State University, Long Beach, 
California 90840. 

Publishes a journal. The History Teacher. 

The American Government Information Unit: Curriculum Alternatives for 
Secondary Schools. Berkeley, California: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development, 1971. 
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USER FEEDBACK FORM 
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We hope to be able to revise this workbook eventually in order to 
make it more helpful to change agents. Users' feedback on the strong 
and weak points of the workbook would be invaluable for these revisions. 
If you have the time and interest, please answer some or all of the 
following questions and send the form to: Becker and Hahn, Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 
80302. 



OVERALL RATINGS 

1. Overall, how would you rate this workbook? 



J- 



j_ 



J L 



J- 



Very Hejpful Fairly Not at Very Clearly Fairly Not 
Helpful Helpful all Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 

Helpful Written Written Written 



2. What section of the workbook was most helpful to you? Why? 



3. What section of the workbook was least helpful to you? Why? 
suggestions? ^ . , 



Any 



4. Comments and suggestions on the book as a whole: 



PART I RATINGS 

Part I contained two chapters. Chapter 1 explained the background of 
the development of the workbook and the assumptions underlying the 
approach of the workbook. Chapter 2 explained the purpose of the 
workbook, who would use it, and how to use it. 

5. How would you rate Part I of the workbook? 



/ L 



_L 



I 



J_ 



I 



Very 
Helpful 



Helpful Fairly 
Helpful 



Not at 
all 

Helpful 



Very Clearly Fairly Not 
Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 
Written Written Written 
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USER FEEDBACK FORM 



We hope to be able to revise this workbook eventually in order to 
make it more helpful to change agents. Users' feedback on the strong 
and weak points of the workbook would be invaluable for these revisions. 
If you have the time and interest, please answer some or all of the 
f dtl owi ng q uest i on s and send the -form to-: - Becker a nd Ha hn , So ci a 1 
Sciejnce Education Consortium, Inc., 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 
80307. 



OVERALL RATINGS 

1. Overall, how would you rate this workbook? 

/ / / / / L L L L / 

Very - Helpful Filrly Not «t Very Clesrly F«1rly Not 
Helpful Helpful «n Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 

Helpful Written Written Written 



2. What section of the workbook was most helpful to you? Why? 



3. What section of the workbook was least helpful to you? Why?^ Any 
suggestions? . 



4. Comments and suggestio^ns on the book as a whole: 



PART I RATINGS , 

Part I contained two chapters. Chapter 1 explained th^-'background of 
the development of the- workbook and the assumptions underlying the 
approach of the workbook. Chapter 2 explained the purpose of the 
workbook, who would use it, and how to use it. 

5. How would you rate Part I of the workbook? 



/ L 



-Z_ 



J_ 



J 



Helpful 



Helpful Fairly Not at 
Helpful all 

Helpful 



Very Clearly Fairly Not 
Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 
Written Written Written 
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6. Were the instructions for using the book clearly explained? 

. , N o — If not, would you comment on what aspect 

0* the instructions was unclear? 



7. Comments and suggestions on Part I; 



PART II RATINGS 

Part II contained two chapters. Chapter 3 dealt with the nature of 
the innovation and Chapter 4 dealt with your own characteristics as 
a change agent. 

8. How would you rate Part II of the workbook? 

^ L L L I Z. / / / 7 

Very Helpful Fairly Not at Vsry Clearly Fairly Not 

Helpful Helpful all Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 

Helpful Written Writter.. Written 

9. Were the descriptions of the principles and variables involved 
in this part clearly explained? 

Y es No — If not, could you comment on what was 

unclear? 



10. Was it clear to you why the principles and variables discussed 
in this part were important to developing a diffusion plan? 

- )''es No -- If not, could you comment on what was 

unclear? 
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11. Were the guiding questions clear? 

Jes N o If not, could you comment on which 

questions were unclear and why? 



12. Were the guiding questions helpful to you in developing your 
plan? 

Yes No If not, could you comment on which were 



not helpful and why? 



13. Comments and suggestions on Part II: 



PART III RATINGS - - ^. ' 

Part III contained five chapters. Chapter 5 focused on defining your 
system. Chapters 6 and J dealt with functional roles and job-related 
roles, respectively. Chapter 8 dealt with occasions and timing. 
And Chapter 9 examined communication in your system. 

14. How would you rate Part III of the workbook? 

I / / • I / / / / / / 

Very Helpful Fairly Not at Very Clearly Fairly Not 
Helpful Helpful all Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 

Helpful Written Written Written 



15. Were the descriptions of the principles and variables involved 
in this part clearly explained? 

Y es No — If not, could you comment on what was 

unclear? 
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16. Was it clear to you why the principles and variables discussed in 
this part were important to developing a diffusion plan? 

Y es No If not, could you coninent on wKst was 

unclear? 



17. Were the guiding questions clear? 

Yes N o If not, could you comment on which ques- 
tions were unclear and why? 



18. Were the guiding questions helpful to you in developing your 
plan? 

Y es No'^'-- If not, could you comment on which were 

not helpful and why? 



19. Comments and suggestions on Part III: 



PART IV RATINGS . ' 

Part IV contained two chapters. Chapter 10 was designed to help you 
put all your diagnoses together into a coherent plan. Chapter 11 ^ 
discussed evaluation of progress in diffusing your innovation. 

20. How would you rate Part IV of the workbook? 

/ / L L I L / / / / 

Very Helpful Fairly Not at Very . Clearly Fairly . Not 
Helpful Helpful all Clearly Written Clearly Clearly 

Helpful Written Written Written 
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21. Were the methods suggested in Chapter 10 for pulling together 
your plan helpful? 

Y es No If not, could you comment on deficiencies 

in the methods suggested? 



22. Comments and suggestions on Part IV: 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Position: T eacher (subject: ) 

Department chairman (subject: ) 

District curriculum specialist (area: ) 

Principal 

Other (Please specify: ''_ ) 

Grade Level (s): 

To what extent did you use this workbook? 

Read it but did not actually use it with an innovation 

effort 

Used it occasionally to help with some aspects of one 

innovation effort 

Used it systematically and continually in working through 

one innovation effort 

U sed it occasionally to help with some aspects of several 
innovation efforts 

_Used it systematically and continually in working through 

several innovation efforts 
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Innovation(s) for which this workbook was used: 



Size of system you determined to be relevant for your diffusion effort 
(if your department, give number of teachers and students involved; if 
entire school district, give number of students; etc.): 



City and State; 



We may want to follow-up on some of the feedback forms we receive from 
users of the workbook. If you would not mind being called and inter- 
viewed, should we decide to do so, please give your name, phone number 
and address below: 



Name 



Phone 



City 



State 



_Zip 



THANK YOU! 
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